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PREFACE 


It is almost certain that paper was invented 
in China, and it can persuasively be asserted that 
ancient Cathay was the originator of paper money. 
While the forerunners of paper notes made their 
appearance during the T’angs’ rule over the country 
(A.D. 618-907), the first fiat money, complying with 
commensurate definitions and technicalities, was 
circulated within China during the reign of the 
Sung dynasty (A.D. 908-1179). Paper money, 
under normal circumstances, could have constituted 
a blessing; but instead, its excessive employment 
caused disaster of the first magnitude. One may, 
without draining the truth, proceed further by 
asserting that similar streaks of misfortune befell 
the successive dynasties of Yuan and Ming, when 
constant warlike activities caused spiral inflation 
and finally led to the collapse of their respective re- 
gimes. The Manchus, whose rule over China 
extended from 1644 to 1911, did not follow into the 
footsteps of their predecessors, but adhered to the 
circulation of metallic money only. Such policies 
were unconnected with moral laws. They stemmed 
from the ineffaceable conviction that the sorely 
tried populace would no longer accept paper. 

The republican regime began its career in 1912 
with empty tills in the Treasury. Its progress was 
hampered by constant military strife within the 
country’s borders. Those internecine skirmishes 
were originated by numerous selfish warlords, 


whose constant disruption of orderly government 
culminated in developments of infinitely terrifying 
significance. Scaring people into fatalistic apathy, 
the warlords forced untold quantities of irredeem- 
able paper notes into circulation by controlling 
the banks of the provinces. The National Govern- 
ment’s endeavors to eliminate the feudatory war- 
lords were only partly successful. Unfortunately, 
initial advantages were lost when the Central 
Government had to engage in the early 1930’s in 
extensive campaigns against the Chinese Communist 
armies and, later on, also against the Japanese 
aggressors. Hight bitter years of fighting the 
Nipponese were followed in 1948/49 by inter-. 
minable attacks by the Chinese Red armies against 
the Nationalist forces. Such actions brought the 
Kuomintang to its knees, forcing its apparatus to 
seek refuge in the island of Taiwan. This outcome 
resulted in the major disaster of a complete devalua- 
tion of Nationalist China’s paper currency. For 
the despairing masses the outlook became limited 
to the struggle of the barest existence and the 
exigencies of a grinding poverty. 


The aim of this essay is to present to students 
of Chinese history a complete and authentic report 
about the career of paper money in that country. 
For nearly 50 years I was domiciled in the Far Hast 
(1901-1949). During all these five decades I was 
actively engaged in the field of Chinese finance and 
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currency. During all these five decades I 
assiduously observed occurrences on the _ spot, 
analyzed balance sheets of issuing banks, took notes 
of relevant happenings and evaluated actualities ac- 
cording to their merits. Tio the best of my know- 
ledge, there exists no precursor in this particular 
line of writing as far as completeness is concerned, 
as otherwise I should not have ventured to compile 
and present this treatise which, by the way, comple- 
oon my previous work “Catalog of Chinese Coins, 
fa bade 

In 1935 the Nationalist Government of China 
initiated a currency reform which worked miracles. 
The country’s finances bid well to become stabilized, 
and foreign trade grew by leaps and bounds. But, 
already in 1937, Japan’s armies attacked China and 
were indirectly, as a final result, the cause of the 
country’s domination by the Communist regime. 
Another lever toward the deterioration of Chinese 
finances were the shocking actions of the warlords 
who, finally, brought the nation to the brink of the 
abyss. Here we must observe that the complacency 
on the part of the Central Government was an ac- 
companying cause of the debacle which brought 
utter ruin to Chinese paper money and often to its 
holders. 

As a Sincere friend of China, and endeavoring 
to remain the apothesis of objectivity and restraint, 
I shun all undue criticism. But I should not be 
doing justice to the subject under discussion if I 
were to attempt to sweep the numerous inadver- 
tences under the carpet. Let us hope that the 
numerous incorrect steps taken by the lawful au- 
thorities represented the tail-end of bygone chaotic 
times and the dreadful finality of the past. 

My presentation of the history of Chinese 
paper money is composed of two parts: (1) 
The career of paper notes from the earliest times 
until 1956, according to groups. For the sake of 
completeness one chapter cites the rules and re- 
gulations decreed in connection with the emission 
of banknotes. The concluding section is an analysis 
and close commentary by way of summation offered 
by myself. (II) A description of all the essentials 
of about 1,800 banknotes of China, significantly 
useful to numismatists. 

Very small portions of my treatise have in 
bygone years been published in the columns of the 
Central Bank of China’s Quarterly, or in Finance 
& Commerce, Shanghai. But such fragments were 
insignificant in extent and have since been revised 
and brought up to date. 

Wherever in this essay appears the nomencla- 
ture “Dollar’, the Chinese dollar igs meant. The 
identical remarks also refer to the terms of “yuan”, 
or “fa-pi’, or “C.N.C.” (connoting: Chinese 
National Currency); they also are synonymous 
with the Chinese dollar. If and when the American 
dollar is being referred to, it is clearly defined here 
as US$. Therefore confusion should not arise here 


from this source. 
E. Kann 
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ANCIENT CHINESE PAPER MONEY 


There is but little doubt that China was the inventor 
of paper money, as well as of methods ensuring a regulated 
use of same. But it is just as certain that attempts to fix 
a date for the organized use of fiat money would remain 
futile. Paper money originated as the result of slow evolu- 
tion extending through centuries. Some investigators ascribe 
the use of paper money to the T’ang dynasty, say approxi- 
mately A.D. 650. Others, while admitting the existence 
of the precursors of fiat money during that remote period, 
venture the opinion that government notes first circulated 
during the Sung dynasty (A.D. 960—1127). In the famous 
Chinese numismatical work Ch’ien Pien Tung Chih mention 
is made of paper money issued during the T’ang dynasty; 
and, moreover, the compiler of that work supplied sketches 
of the notes’emanating during the early part of the seventh 
century. He must have had, one is entitled to assume, 
some authority for the design which he presented. Aside 
from this particular instance there exists corroborative 
evidence from many sources in connection with notes emitted 
after A.D. 806. 

The Chinese people carry their orthodox history back 
about three-thousand years before the Christian era, main- 
taining that a complete civilization came into being in a 
Golden Age, in the course of which the rulers fixed for all 
times the manners and actions of polite society, as well as 
the methods and principles of government. However, there 
exists hardly any verifiable material in Chinese history be- 
fore the 10th century B.C., and not until later have we 
documents on which any dependence can be placed.* Chinese 
adherence to legend is a national characteristic. Unfor- 
tunately it often culminates in inexactitude which frequent- 
ly encompasses historical data, thus causing only nebulous 
conceptions of supposed occurrences. Multitudinous rows 
of constructive and destructive generations followed each 
other, imbued by the analogous spirit, which breads dis- 
regard of accuracy. 

Although China probably invented paper, a material re- 
quired for the circulation of notes, that material (as long 
as it was not parchment) had but a limited period of sur- 
vival. Fire, floods and warfare eradicated old paper notes; 
and even when peaceful places held such notes, the tooth 
of time accomplished their dissolution. Therefore old paper 
notes, having disappeared from the scenes, have not suc- 
ceeded in acting as mute witnesses of bygone ages. 

News about the development of ancient paper money 
came exclusively from ‘Chinese writers of history and/or 
numismatics. In later periods some foreign students delved 
into the material and enlarged upon its scope, a task which 
has by force of circumstances to lean on suppositions. Mo- 
dern Chinese writers also entered upon the scenes and gave 
their versions on the wide subject. In this way, a good 
deal of literature on ancient Chinese paper money has been 
acoumulated, serving as guide to an otherwise intricate topic 
which does not, however, lack in interest. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


It is deemed essential, before entering upon the career 
of old Chinese denominational notes, to table here some 
of the principal sources from which information has been 
reaped. Often writers do this in the shape of footnotes; 
others give sources quasi as an appendix to their essay. 
However, I deem the pioneers in the domain of ancient 
Chinese paper money of such significance, that I wish to 
place their names and accomplishments at the head of my 


** See “China Then and Now" by Jean Escarra, Peking, 1940, fol. 13. 
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narrative, preceding the textual investigations. The suc- 
ceeding tabulation enumerates names and titlés pertaining 
to studies in the realm of old Chinese notes as of two 
groups: (a) Chinese authors who wrote in their native 
tongue; and (b) Foreign and Chinese writers who left their 
mark in languages other than Chinese: 


(a) Works in Chinese: 


Chien Pu T’ang Chih 

Ma Tuan-lin (Chien Pi-kao, A study of Coins, A.D. 1321) 

Fei (Chu Pi Pu; On Paper Currency. Southern Sung dynasty) 

Wu Chih (Pao Chao Tung Kao. A general study. of Paper Currency, 
1280-1368) 

Chao Lin (Yin Hua Lu, Vol. 6) 

Lin Hu (Kin Ding Gin Tang Chu, 1884) 

Ou Yang Siu (Kin Ding Tang Shu, 1884) 

Fei Sin (Sing Cha Sheng Lan; Yuan dynasty) 

Chen Kan (Liu Kiu Lu; Ming dynasty) 

Chang Ting-yu (Kin Ding Ming Shir; Ching dynasty, 1884) 

Hi Huang (Kin Ding Su Wen Hsien Tung Kao; Ching dynasty) 

To To (Kin Ding Sung Shir. 1884) 

Li Yu (Sung Chao Shir; Sung dynasty) 

Shang Lo (Su Dze Dshir Tung Chien Chang Mu; 

Chang Duan-i (Gui Erh Dze; Sung dynasty) 

Fan Cheng Da (Lan Peh Lu; Sung dynasty) 

Lin Ki (Gui Chien Dshir; Yuan dynasty) 

Sung Lien (King Ding Yuan Shir; 1884) 

Sun Cheng-dze (Chun Ming Mong Yu Lu; Ming dynasty) 

Ye Dze-ki (Tsau Mu-dze; Ming dynasty) 

Lu Shen (Su Ting Tsan Lu; Ming dynasty) 

Liu Yung (Su Tung Dien; Ching dynasty) 

Hu Pu (Ming Hui Dien; Ming dynasty) 

Gu Yen Wu (I Dshr Lu Dze Shir; Ming dynasty) 

Chu Shang Ling (Gi Gin So Gien Lu, 1809) 

Liang Chang-gu (Tui An Sui Bi; Ching dynasty) 

Liu Gin-dzan (Tsing Chao Su Wen Hien Tung Kao) 

Dai Ming-li (Chung Kuo Hwa Bi Shir; Shanghai, 1934) 

Chang Dor-yen (Chung Kuo Gin Yung Lun; Shanghai, 1934) 

Ministry of Industry (Chung Kuo Ging Dze Nien Chien; Shanghai, 1935) 

Wang Cheng Dohr (Chung Kuo Gin Yung Dze Ben Lung; Shanghai, 
1936) 

Chen Le-chun (Chung Kuo Gin Yung Nien Chien. Shanghai, 1939) 

Tao Hsi-cheng (Tang-tai Ching-chih, Shih. Shanghai, 1936) 

Chuan Han-sheng (On Paper Money of the Yuan Period; 


1804) 


1944) 


(b) Works in Foreign Languages: 

Henry Jules Klaproth (Sur l’origine du papier monnaie, 1822) 

Stanislave de Chaudoir (Recueil de monnaies de la Chine, 
de la Coree, d@’Annam et de Java. St. Petersburg, 1842) 

H. B. Morse (The Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire, 1908) 

H. A. Ramsden (Chinese Paper Money. Yokohama, 1911) 

Andrew McFarlen Davis (Certain Old Chinese Notes; 1915. And also: 
Ancient Chinese Paper Money as desiribed in a Chinese Work on 
Numismatics; Boston, 1918) 

J. Edkins (translator) (Chinese Currency, 
Prices in China. Shanghai, 1905) 

Willem Vissering (On Chinese Currency; 1877) 

S. W. Bushell (Various articles in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Shanghai. 1878, 1889, etc.) 

Robert Montgomery Martin (China, political, 
1847) 

A. M. Bendakis (in Journal des Economists, Paris, 1874) 

Shioda Saburo (The Origin of Paper Currency in China; Peking, 1889) 

Kato Shigeru (On the Origin and Development of Paper Money in the 
Northern Sung Period, 1931) 

Sogabe Shizuo (On Paper Notes in the Southern Sung Period; 1937) 

Yang Lien-sheng (Money and Credit in China; Cambridge (Mass) 1952) 

Dr. Ku Sui-lu (Die Form bankmassiger Transaktionen im innern chinesi- 
schen Verkehr; Hamburg, 1926) 

Lin Bao-seing (Die Geschichte des chinesischen Geldes; Frankfurt, 1940). 


du Japon, 


1890. Also: Banking and 


commercial and social; 


PRECURSORY CHINESE PAPER MONEY 


As already outlined, it is impossible to pinpoint an 
exact year, decade, or even a century, as the piyot for the 
regularized creation of the Chinese emission of paper notes. 
The development was slow and canie out of natural hap- 
penings. Ancient China was supplied with a clumsy array 
of bronze money, too cumbersome to be transported from 
place to place in the absence of usable country roads. 
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Therefore the idea took roots to accept from the citizenry 
certain quantities of metallic money and hand out in ex- 
change a draft drawn on another distant city, the Treasury 
of which would pay out in bronze money an analogous sum. 
From what-moment onward these transfer documents lost 
their quality as drafts and assumed the attribute of bank- 
note is, of course, impossible to state. 

It is no exaggeration to predicate that China used paper 
money about one thousand years before Europe knew of its 
functions. The earliest mention of the existence of paper 
notes in China was brought to Europe by the Franciscan 
friar Rubrouck, who preceded the famous Italian traveller 
Marco Polo by a few years. The latter had stayed in China 
for 25 years and covered in his descriptions the last quarter 
of the 13th century. That no attempt was made in Europe 
to follow China’s example was to be ascribed to important 
facts, notably the non-existence of banking facilities there. 
The Bank of England was founded in A.D. 1694 and probably 
did not initiate its existence with the circulation of bank- 
notes. It is said that Sweden, in the second half of the 
17th century, was the first occidental country which issued 
paper money, namely in A.D. 1661. 

Another reason why Europe knew nothing about fiat 
moriey was that students had to wait for another century 
after Marco Polo’s return from China before being enabled 
to peruse a printed book. Even, had original manuscripts 
been read by numerous people of those remote days, stories 
from adventurers of the Marco Polo type would have been 
received with incredulity. 

As the leaves of Chinese history are turned, the con- 
viction forces itself upon us that the endeavor to name an 
approximate date near which an issue of paper money could 
be fixed with a show of authenticity would meet with formi- 
dable obstacles. First of all, one would have to determine 
the exact definition of ‘paper money’. Then one would 
have to consider the early issue by Chinese governmental 
sources of negotiable instruments (as drafts or transfers) 
without intention that these should assume the functions 
of paper money. And, finally, one would have to recall 
that ancient Chinese records are not always accurate, nor 
are they invariably authentic. Old chroniclers, consciously 
or unawakened to the realization of the truth, sometimes are 
implanting to the public mind mere imageries, unsupported 
by faetual evidence. 

Already in the middle of the second century B.C. em- 
peror Wu (B.C. 140-86) had encountered serious difficulties as 
far as finances for the government household were concerned. 
Comparatively large quantities of copper and gold had to 
be despatched to the frontiers, as well as to the inundated 
districts, so that money became very tight. To surmount 
those difficulties it was resolved to recast the copper coins 
(which weighed one liang) into new pieces weighing three 
shu, though all inscriptions, inclusive of those of the original 
weight, were to remain unaltered. Besides, on the advice 
of one of the ministers of state, the skins of white stags— 
after being tanned—were cut into pieces of one square foot, 
and the borders were embellished with the design. of water 
plants. Each of these skin squares represented the value 
of 400,000 copper coins. This kind of leather money, due 
to its excessive face-value, could not be circulated outside 
the imperial court. Every nobleman coming to the imperial 
court was expected to buy a piece of this white deerskin 
(in Chinese: Pai-lu-p’i-pi) from the Government and to pre- 
sent it to the emperor in addition to his regular tribute. 
The white deerskin money never was planned as a medium 
for circulation; and, besides, it was not ‘paper money.’ 

To a much lesser degree can one speak of paper money 
circulating under the reign of the usurper Wang Mang 
(B.C. 9—A.D. 22), who terminated the rule of the Han 
dynasty. Aside from many erratic changes in the realm 
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of bronze money, Wang Mang introduced tortoise shells, as 
well as cowrie shells, as media of payment, but this currency 
system soon proved to be a failure. 


It was the famous chronicler of ancient times who com- 
piled the historical work Ch’ien Pu Tung Chih, who described 
and provided sketches of the supposed first credit instru- 
ment, emitted under T’ang emperor Yung Hui in A.D. 650. 
Before repeating the description of the soit-disant first paper 
money, let it be noted that the majority of students, pre- 
ferring proven actualities to unsubstantiated projections 
into a legendary past, decline to apply the attribute of 
‘banknote’ to this mysterious document. 


The hypothetical first paper note was sketched and 
described by the historian as follows: Issued during the 
T’ang dynasty under emperor Kao Tsung (A.D. 650-683). 
Dimensions 5% x 8% inches. 


Inscriptions: First line: ‘Great T’ang Treasury Note”. 
Second line “One Kwan”; “third part: a rather primitive 
pictorial representation of 1,000 cash (chien) in one string. 
The lower half is filled with Chinese characters, reading 
in translation as follows: ‘The Civil Board, having received 
the Imperial Decree, prints and issues under the heavens 
the Great T’ang Treasury note to be used as cash. Counter- 
feiters shall be decapitated summarily in punishment for the 
crime. The first informer shall be given 12 taels in silver. 
Yung-hui (the dynastic title under which Kao Tsung reigned) 

. year. . month. . day, emitted.” The note’s 
borders were adorned with designs of dragons and clouds. 


Supposedly there existed an entire series of consecu- 
tive values, namely denominated 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and 10 kwan.*) However, the story is too vague, and 
one will be treading on safe ground by relegating this first 
issue of paper money into the domain of legendary preten- 
sions. 


On the upper part of those notes special seals were 
affixed containing four characters which in _ translation 
mean “Printed Treasury Note”. On the lower portion 
another seal was imprinted, about one inch larger, contain- 
ing six characters which signified: ‘The seal of the Yung 
Hui era of the Great T’ang dynasty.” 


A POSSIBLE CANDIDATE 


In the course of years the metallic currency under the 
T’angs proved unstable. The copper mined within: the 
country was inadequate for currency. requirements. The 
situation in the course of the eighth century became so 
tense that the manufacture of copper utensils was pro- 
hibited. In order to meet the monetary stringency special 
offices were opened in the capital where copper money could 
be deposited by merchants there against the Government 
issued paper. Although these deposit receipts payable to 
bearer were not banknotes in the full sense of the word, 
they nevertheless represented the roots of paper money. 
The Chinese historian writes on the subject: 


“Under the reign of emperor Hien-Tsung (A.D. 806— 
821), because (metallic) money was scarce again, the use 
of copper tools was prohibited. In those times travelling 
merchants who came to the capital brought with them the 
monéy they had received in the outlying provinces, and de- 
posited it in the government Treasury. Likewise did mili- 
tary and civil officers and wealthy families, so that they 
might travel undisturbed through ‘all parts of the country. 
Instead of their money they received certificates of in- 
debtedness; these bore the name of fei-ch’ien (flying money). 
The imperial governor ‘of the capital, Pei-wu, proposed to 
suspend the issuing of flying money to the merchants.” 


* 1 kwan means 1,000 bronze coins at 1 cash (chien) stringed. 
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The flying money, also known as pien-huan or “credit 
exchange”, was essentially a draft; as such it can claim 
the attribute of ‘credit instrument’, though not that of a 
banknote. Yet, its inauguration must be regarded as the 
logical starting point for the roots out of which developed 
paper money in China. 


The T’ang dynasty witnessed the spread of considerable 
commercial activities, principally in the category of tea 
brought from South China to Ch’ang-an, the T’ang capital 
in the North. The proceeds of such tea sales had to be 
transferred to the producing South, but physical transfer 
of bronze money was too cumbersome and costly. Simul- 
taneously the governors of the various provinces were faced 
with the problem of remitting their monetary tribute to the 
imperial court. These authorities maintained in the capital 
liaison offices known as chin-tsou yuan, or “Memorial Pre- 
senting Courts”, part of whose duties was to expedite pre- 
sentation of such gifts. The transfer problem was solved 
by the use of ‘flying money’, in terms of which merchants 
deposited with the ‘Memorial Presenting Courts’ cash, in 
return for vouchers guaranteeing reimbursement in de- 
signated provinces. In this manner a double transfer of 
cash was realized without any actual physical transfer. 
Hence the picturesque name of ‘flying money’. The system 
was not limited to tea merchants or to “Memorial Presenting 
Courts”, for other merchants or officials could avail them- 
selves of existing facilities.t 


In A.D. 811 the authorities interdicted the employment 
of ‘flying money’ by private citizens and in the following 
year took over the system for the purpose of forwarding 
revenues to the capital.. Merchants were permitted to de- 
posit metallic money in the metropolitan Treasury, in ex- 
change for which they obtained payment in the provinces. 
Originally Government charged a 10% commission; but this 
charge was abandoned very quickly, so that transactions 
occurred on a parity basis. The system was taken over in 
later decades by the Sung dynasty under the style of 
pien-chien (credit cash). Notwithstanding existing prohibi- 
tory stipulations private drafts emitted by merchants con- 
tinued to circulate in T’ang and Sung times.t 


Here we have clear instances of seeds from which ger- 
minated paper money in China. 


T’ANG PAPER NOTES 


From the time that Chinese paper money was in its 
rudimentary stage there emerged the first embryonic symp- 
toms of inflation and deflation. In a comparatively short 
space of time the use of ‘flying money’ was inhibited, and 
owing to contraction of currency, prices began to fall. 
Seemingly Government’s credit was badly shaken and the 
people did not venture any more on paper money. One 
tyrannical measures then succeeded another. Decrees were 
issued, saying that nobody was permitted to own more than 
a certain limited sum of copper money. In A.D. 817 a pro- 
clamation issued required all merchants, farmers, monas- 
teries, officials, soldiers, etc. to convert their metallic hold- 
ings into state products. Nobody was permitted to hold 
more than 5,000 strings of cash in ready money. As, after 
the expiration of some months’ respite, some people were 
put to death for having disobeyed the order, large-scale 
purchases of farms and houses took place, and precious 
articles fetched high prices. 


F Apart from historic records as to the existence of ‘flying 
money’, we have no surviving specimens, or even illustra- 
tions of the notes. On the other hand, there are specimens 
extant of some of the other paper notes issued during the 


+ See “Money and Credit in China’, by Lien-sheng Yang, fol. 52. 
+ Ibid. 
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T’ang dynasty, illustrations contained in old Chinese records. 
Particulars as to such paper notes are as follows: 


Period: Emperor Ching Tsung, A.D. 825—827. 

Paper: Yellow, in dimensions of 16 x 25 cm, with dragon 
on borders. 

Marks: Silver shoes (sycee) 

Denominations: 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 and 
100 kwan. 

Legend: First line “Great T’ang Treasury Note”. Second 


line gives the denomination, which is one or more 
shoes of silver (yuan pao). To the right of the silver 
shoe in seal script: To be current under the heavens. 
And to the left: To circulate as cash. The vertical 
column in the lower panel says: “The Board of Rites, 
having received the imperial decree, prints and issues 
under the heavens the Great T’ang Treasury Note to 
be used as cash. The counterfeiter shall be decapitated 
summarily in punishment of the crime. The first in- 
formant shall be given ten taels in silver.’”’ Pao-li... 
year... month... day... emitted. 


On the notes for higher denomination the reward for 
denouncing the informer is correspondingly higher. All the 
notes are provided with upper and lower vermillion seals. 


Each successive T’ang emperor had different emissions 
of paper; the main characteristics are outlined here briefly: 


Period: Emperor Wu Tsung, A.D. 841-846, whose reign was 
styled Hui-ch’ang. 


Denominations: Ten varieties were issued. Size 15 x 25 em. 
1 to 10 kwan. 
Description: Yellow paper; marks sycee shoes; borders 


with dragon designs. 


Text: somewhat similar, but more extensive, reading: “The 
Cabinet, having received the Imperial Decree, prints 
and issues the Great T’ang General Circulation Treasury 
Note, to be used side by side with silver, which is 
emitted under the heavens for the convenient use of 
the people. The counterfeiter shall be decapitated. 
For informing and arresting the reward shall be 260 
taels of silver; and for concealing and not reporting 
(such guilt) the punishment shall be the same.” MHui- 
ch’ang, ... year... month... day.§ 


Period: Emperor Hsuan Tsung (A.D. 847-859); dynastic 
style: Ta-chung. 


Legend: According to the description to be found in 
the lower half of the panel, these notes were issued to 
‘the military barracks’, which means the army. They 
were to be used as ‘silver coins’. Size 8 x 22 cm; 
issued in 10 different values from 10 to 100 kwan, as 
far as the first series were concerned. The second 
series showed two swastikas on each side of the border. 
Both sides were adorned by strings of cash, whose 
number varied according to the denomination. 


Period: Emperor I-tsung (A.D. 860-873), which era was 
styled Hsien-t’ung. While there is no historical record 
about notes having been issued in this period, originals 
have been found in an old Chinese collection in the 
year 1833. Color is yellow with gold flakes. Size 16 
x 27 cm. Denominations from 10 to 100 kwan; marked 
with silver shoes, according to the face value of the 
notes. Apart from the two official seals on the face 
of the notes, the lower seal appears once again on the 


§ The wording of inscriptions is taken from Mr. Andrew McFarlen Davis’ 
essay ‘‘Ancient Chinese Paper Money as described in a Chinese work 
on Numismatics.”’, which is profusely illustrated, giving a good idea 
of the actual design of ancient Chinese paper money. 
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back. The meaning of the inscription on the lower 
half of the panel is similar to that of its predecessors. 


The design and inscription differs somewkat from the 
preceding issues. The top is occupied by the first textual 
line in archaic (seal) script, translating: Great T’ang Gen- 
eral Circulation Treasury Note. Then follows a decorative 
space and thereafter the pictorial representation of from 
one to ten shoes of silver, according to denomination. The 
lower half contains the legend which in translation reads as 
follows: “The Cabinet having petitioned the Imperial 
Throne, prints and issues the Great T’ang Circulating 
Treasury Note, to be used side by side with silver coin. 
(He who) first makes a facsimile shall be decapitated sum- 
marily upon learning of (such guilt). (He who) first in- 
forms in the matter shall be rewarded with 1,000 taels in 
silver. To official and civilian alike the punishment for con- 
niving at (such an offence) shall be the same.” MHsien-t’ung 
Sante WORD seows HONE 56 .day. 


Emperor Chao-tsung (A.D. 889-903) ruled under the 
style of Lung-chi. Though heading the state for a short 
period only, 20 varieties of notes were issued under the 
era of Lung-chi; these were denominated 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 
80, 35, 40, 45, 50, 55, 60, 65, 70, 75, 80, 85, 90, 95 and 
100 kwan. Printed on yellow paper, the dimensions were 
14 x 25 em. The varied denominations are adorned with 
variegated flowers, as chrysanthemum, lotus, wysteria, 
bamboo, etc. These and clouds appear on the lower values, 
while the 100-kwan note displays dragons. The Chinese 
characters appear in ordinary writing. Instead of sycee 
shoes the markings are in form of bronze cash coins. In- 
scriptions are very similar to the foregoing example. The 
reward for denouncing forgers varies according to the value 
of the notes. It is, for instance, 1,500 taels on the 50-kwan 
note; for the 55-kwan note a reward of 850 taels was 
offered, while 940 silver taels were promised for revealing 
forgers of the 100-kwan note. As on all the foregoing 
specimens, an upper and a lower seal is being affixed on the 
face of every paper note. 


Emperor Chao-hsuan (A.D. 904-922), whose dynastic 
title was known as T’ien-yu. 


In A.D. 904, the reigning emperor, Chao-tsung, was 
assassinated and a boy, 12 years old, was placed on the 
throne. He became known as Chao-hsuan-ti, remaining at 
the head of the empire until A.D. 907, when his imperial 
prerogatives were transferred to the murderer, Chu-chuan- 
chung, who marked the end of the T’ang dynasty. (Ac- 
cording to history, the name T’ien-yu was retained until 
A.D, 922, as the boy-emperor, after having been forced to 
abdicate, was made king over a certain territory. After 
the accession of Chu-chuan-chung, the country remained in 
a chaotic state for three years. 


During the T’ien-yu era 12 varieties of paper were 
emitted on yellow paper, the size being 14 x 24 cm. At the 
top is written in Chinese: Great T’ang Public Convenience 
Treasury Note. Separated by a pictorial embellishment is 
printed the denomination, followed by a pictorial representa- 
tion of strings of cash coins. Denominational values were: 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 50 and 100 kwan. In the panel’s 
lower half is found a lengthy inscription, which is almost 
identical with the one outlined in the foregoing description. 
Also here the reward to the informer varied, being as high 
as 5,000 taels relative to the 100-kwan note. 


As to the design on the notes: The 1-kwan showed 
the dragon. The 10-kwan displayed the phoenix, while 
flowers were seen on the 100-kwan note. Marks: strings of 
cash coins in designs differing according to the denomina- 
tional values. 


(To be continued) 
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HONGKONG’S 


The annual Budget Address of H.E. the Governor of 
Hongkong to the Legislative Council was prefaced by—and 
indeed largely devoted to—the one great problem of the 
past ten years which has gripped all others in its wide- 
sweeping embrace. He called it “a problem of people,” 
from the title used in the review given in the opening chap- 
ter of the Annual Report laid on the table at the same 
meeting. Sir Alexander drew the attention of Hon. Mem- 
bers to this review, which replaced the usual Review of the 
Year with a ten years’ survey of the difficulties and develop- 
ments which followed the great influx of refugees and im- 
migrants into the Colony since the war. It was, he said, 
a review of a particular problem—a human problem—and 
the story it told was a remarkable one: remarkable that so 
much has been done by one small community: the community 
of Hongkong. It was, he added, not remarkable that we 
have not yet finally solved the problem. His Excellency 
repeated that ‘fundamentally it is a human problem, a pro- 
blem of ordinary men, women and children.’ 


This humanistic current ran clearly through both his 
speech and the review in the Annual Report, lifting the issue 
out of the often severe and insensitive context of immigra- 
tion procedure and provision, and putting it on a plane that 
gives freer rein to the deeper impulses which the plight 
of these people at various times of tragedy so widely aroused. 
So many of them have lost their homes not once nor twice 
but often—the homes they knew in their youth, hard by 
the farms and graves of generations of ancestors; the homes 
on rooftop and pavement they first found in exile; the rude 
huts they painfully put together on hillsides which more 
than once in some cases became the prey of all-consuming 
fire; and the concrete homes to which over 200,000 of them 
have been resettled, and to which another 300,000 still look 
for shelter in this costly and endless job of resettlement. 


The pace was stepped up in almost a startling way 
after one of the greatest of the three fires which (apart from 
many smaller ones) made a total of 100,000 once again 
homeless, when eight seven-storey blocks, with over 4,600 
rooms were completed in a few months. Once there were 
fears of jerrymandering in resettlement, as there were also 
suspicions of the good faith and honesty of many of these 
new immigrants. Now we know that the rents paid for 
yooms in these multi-storey estates are running at the huge 
rate of $3.3 million a year, and that only $1,213 had to be 
written off in 1956 as irrecoverable arrears: a truly as- 
tonishing record in a far more prosperous association than 
that of impoverished refugees. It underlines the reference 
in all-embracing acclaim, by the writer of the review of 
Hongkong’s Problem of People, to the “qualities of courage, 
resource and charity which grace the Chinese character.” 
Only a few months ago Hongkong—or rather Kowloon— 
disgraced itself in unseemly disorder. The tale of ten years, 
with its tragedies and triumphs, its toil and tribulation 
restores the balance and puts the record straight. 


One may think of the Palestinian Arabs deliberately 
kept in the Gaza strip as a self-scourging symbol of Arab 
hatred and passion for revenge for years, and living by 
the hundred thousand on charity. They have far years been 
the costly object of the solicitude and attentions of a U:N. 
relief organisation. Hongkong’s seven hundred thousand 
refugees have depended on charity for their livelihood only 
when the tragedy of their plight has been redoubled by 
conflagrations that robbed them not. merely of their primi- 
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tive shelters but of all their meagre belongings. It is to be 
hoped that delegates to the United Nations will be among 
those to whom the separate pamphlet embodying this tale 
of Hongkong’s refugees will be sent. The Governor ended 
his speech. as he began it, on this same theme. This human 
problem had thrown a very heavy burden on Hongkong, 
he said. It was remarkable how much we have done but 
no less remarkable how little help Hongkong has received 
from outside. He acknowledged the donation of £200,000 
from the British Government after the Shek Kip Mei fire 
disaster, and the assistance the Colony receives from the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund for the purposes 
the style and title suggest, but the Colony has contributed 
a far greater total than this to H.M.’s Government in its 
annual contribution to the cost of the garrison of Hong- 
kong. 


This was a very gentle hint. More direct was the 
appeal to a wider source of aid. The problem is too vast 
for the voluntary agencies and for the Hongkong Govern- 
ment alone to solve, and they looked to the nations of the 
world to help. He was therefore glad to read—in the 
newspapers—at the beginning of January that the executive 
committee of the U.N. Refugee Fund is asking the U.N. 
General Assembly to consider the problem. This, of course, 
stems from the visit to Hongkong by Dr. Hambro in 1954— 
two years ago incidentally—and his report to the U.N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees. “I only hope that the 
matter will be dealt with as a problem of people and not as 
a game of political football,’ a thrust that may perhaps not 
be wholly without effect. 


Hongkong still has 300,000 to house and more land to 
be cleared or reclaimed in this rocky little realm of 391 
square miles, of which only 62 square miles is immediately 
useable. The normal capacity is about 1,200,000 people. 
The area is now required to accommodate over 2,500,000 
persons and to absorb a rate of natural increase of 75,000 
per annum. In contrast, it was pointed out in the review 
of the Problem of People that New Zealand has an area of 
103,939 square miles, a population of 2,153,000, and a rate 
of natural increase of 27,000 compared with Hongkong’s 
rate of about 75,000. But whether the help comes or is 
long delayed or even denied, Government will keep its hands 
on the plough and will continue to give succour to these 
unfortunates who have come to live in our midst. These 
were the last words of the Governor’s address, and the as- 
surance is not to be doubted. It cannot be in view of so 
much that has already been done. 


It was right and proper that this greatest of all Hong- 
kong’s problems should thus be surveyed anew. The impact 
on the reader of the full story of these ten years of tragedy 
and of healing help cannot but be very great. There is 
much in it that one would have the perfervid anti-Colonialist 
read, mark and inwardly digest, especially in these days 
when that type is so voluble and so omnipresent—except in 
Hongkong itself. A happier aspect of the housing problem 
is the way in which private enterprise and co-operative effort 
have paralleled in middle and low-cost fields the Govern- 
ment’s housing effort for the refugees. The Government in 
the past year over $100 million of private capital has been 
expended on domestic housing. Private investors have been 
putting their money into steel and concrete, wherever they 
ean find the land to build on—and there have been many 
visible indications of the resourcefulness in adapting the 
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steepest and most unlikely spots of ground for the construc- 
tion even of multi-storey blocks. ¥ 


But State and State-aided housing must play a large 
and increasing part. Reference was made to the massive 
housing schemes on point of completion like the North Point 
waterfront—which in sketch forms a magnificent centrepiece 
in the Government’s Annual Report—or projected in various 
areas, by the Housing Authority. The Housing Society, 
the Economic Housing Society, and similar voluntary asso- 
ciations, as well as major employers and the civil servants’ 
co-operative societies, are all making their contribution in 
what is in aggregate a truly immense effort. 


The housing record is paralleled by developments and 
plans in the Medical and Health services. Hongkong is still 
well behind the minimum acceptable standards regarding 
hospital facilities. Even when the new Kowloon Hospital— 
to be the largest in the Commonwealth—is completed in 
1961, together with the new Mental Hospital and the new 
Kwong Wah Hospital, Hongkong will still have no more 
than 34 beds per 1,000 of population, compared with 5% 
beds in Singapore with many more to be added and the 
normal in advanced countries of 10 beds per 1,000. In 
education 64,000 more pupils find accommodation in the 
primary schools than when the seven year educational plan 
was started two years ago, and now 240,000 are receiving 
a primary education. Important developments have also to 
be noted in technical education. By next autumn the first 
of the buildings of the magnificent new Technical College 
on reclaimed land at Hung Hom will be available. His Ex- 
cellency praised Hongkong’s merchants and manufacturers 
for the results of their labours during the past year, when 
trade was up by nearly 25%, cargo tonnage rose by over 
11%, and Hongkong’s own products increased in exports 
by a satisfactory figure. 
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There is to be no let-up in this amazing all-round surge 
of energy and achievement. The report of the Public Works 
Sub-Committee of the Finance Committee—a very powerful 
body of Council members headed by the Financial Secretary 
—spoke of the enormous volume of building and engineering 
work which was “beyond the capacity of even a greatly 
expanded Public Works Department to carry out for many 
years,” and may even exceed the capacity of the combined 
resources of both Government and private enterprise in the 
field of engineering and architectural staff. But the formi- 
dable list of projects set down are all regarded as necessary 
or desirable and priorities were duly allocated. But though 
this array of things yet to be done, after so much has actual- 
ly been accomplished, may be rather intimidating to the 
cautious and careful, the account of Hongkong’s finances 
rendered to the Council by the Financial Secretary (the 
Hon. A. G. Clarke) is more comforting and confidence- 
inspiring than ever. Revenue last year at $454.7 million 
was $41 m. better than estimated, and expenditure $463 m. 
less than estimated. It was the first year in which the 
Colony’s expenditure exceeded the $400-million mark. This 
year we leap another $100 million to estimated expenditure 
of no less than $558.9 m., which includes an overall increase 
in staff of about 6,000, partly by the inclusion of daily-rated 
staff. The bill for Public Works is again a record at $150 m. 
The total of $150 m. for public works non-recurrent repre- 
sents 27% of the whole Budget, and 40% of the sum goes 
to two projects, the new Airport and the Tai Lam Chung 
reservoir. The Sub-Committee which reported on projects 
gave the projects for water supply first priority, and Govern- 
ment is to take another step in the big new reservoir pro- 
posal on the Shek Pik site on Lantau, despite the cost and 
the method of engineering forced upon the engineers by the 
difficulties and problematical nature of the site. The esti- 
mate for total Revenue is $5043 m.—a remarkable figure 
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The demand for iron and steel has shown a rapid expan- 
sion since 1955 resulting from new investment in plant faci- 
lities including ships—due to the favourable turn of the 
world business tempo since the fall of 1954—and also due 
to the gradual activation of the production of consumption 
goods. In parallel with this increasing demand, the world 
output of iron and steel has swung up, the 1955 year world 
crude steel production total reaching 295-million tons, a 20 
per cent increase compared with the previous year. With 
the onset of 1956, the demand further expanded, giving rise 
to an international boom in iron and steel. 


Reflecting this international trend. Japan’s steel mate- 
rials export has risen sharply since the spring of 1955. In 
addition, the shipbuilding circles witnessed a rush of inqui- 
ries regarding export vessels; the production of durable con- 
sumption goods swung up at home, led by television sets, 
electric washing machines and electric refrigerators. Con- 
sequently, Japan’s iron and steel industry also came to face 
a favourable weather rising above the stagnancy lasting 
several years after the Korean War. 


Furthermore, with the coming of 1956, investment in 
plants and equipment was actively carried out in the field 
of chemical fibres, man-made fibres, petro-chemicals, etc., 
resulting in brisk business coming to the machinery and con- 
struction industries. Consequently, the demand for steel 
materials rapidly increased, Japan’s iron and steel industry 
lately assuming a boom aspect. 


Production and Consumption 


Japan’s iron and steel production has remarkably in- 
creased since 1955. As shown in Table 1, the 1955 produc- 
tion showed a drastic boost of 13 per cent in pig iron, 21 per 
cent in crude steel and 24 per cent in steel materials com- 
pared with the previous year output which in itself was the 
highest ever recorded. 


in view of the fact that it was only in the year 1954-55 that 
revenue for the first time topped the $400 m. mark. The 
budgeted deficit may be $54.4 m., but there have been de- 
ficit Budgets before that have turned into surpluses! 


Meanwhile the General Revenue Balance keeps going 
up and was $311.4 m. at the end of March last, and the 
Revenue Equalisation Fund stood at $137.6 m.—the two 
funds together bringing the uncommitted reserves to a little 
under $450 m.—a figure, said the Hon. A. G. Clarke, which 
almost exactly coincides with the original estimate of re- 
venue for the year 1956-7. The liquid position is even 
more satisfactory, for of the total assets of $6374 m. shown 
in the balance-sheet, cash and gilt-edged investments con- 
stituted $6123 m. On the same date the Colony’s debt 
amounted to $634 m. There are few even of the more 
opulent Governments in the world that can produce both 
a position like this and a record of vast achievement behind 
it. It is one of many reasons why the Government of this 
Colony has such immense respect and support from even 
the commonalty and why once more the people, though 
spontaneous organisation, are appealing for a still further 
term of office for a Governor who has already beaten all 
records of this and, we believe, of any other Colony by 
his ten years in that post—ten years of immense challenge 
and opportunity and of a response and achievement to match 
them. 


TABLE 1 
Trend of Iron and Steel Production (Unit: 1,000 tons) 
Steel 
Year Pig Iron Crude Steel Materials Remarks 
1938 2,563 6,472 4,870 Prewar Highest 
1946 203 557 359 Postwar Lowest 
1951 3,127 6,501 4,807 Korean War broke out 
1954 4,608 7,750 5,593 _ 
1955 5,217 9,408 6,932 = 


Japan’s 1955 year crude steel production ranked sixth 
in the world, just below France’s 13,700,000 tons. 


The following table shows the actual record of steel 
material deliveries classified according to industries. 
TABLE 2 


Steel Materials Delivery Classified by Industries 
(Unit: 1,000 tons) 


Percentage Percentage 
Industries 1954 of 1955 of 
Total Total 

Export aie asset daa een tase 649 11.6% 1,020 14.5% 
Materials for Secondary Products 1,429 25.5 1,784 25.3 
Tron and Steel © © 62. .8sicasncen 265 4.7 242 3.4 
Shipbuilding 372 -6 919 13.0 
Machinery 684 12.2 752 10.7 
Construction 403 2 403 5.7 
Warehouse & Transportation ... 195 3.5 208 2.9 
Other Industries .........-.--- 474 8.4 488 7.0 
Dealeray pads «24 gesaepe waineeees 1,139 20.3 1,231 17.5 
Total < (05 .cicisGiaciadn sc csivinls sede + are 5,610 100.0 


7,047 100.0 


In 1955, the delivery to the iron and steel industry it- 
self decreased slightly compared with the previous year and 
that to the construction industry remained on the same 
level, but all other categories showed upswings. In parti- 
cular, export category (371,000 tons, 57.1 per cent increase) 
and shipbuilding category (547,000 tons, 144.8 per cent in- 
crease) showed a wide-scale expansion. 


According to the Long-Term Plan for Iron and Steel 
Production formulated by the Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry (MITI) outlined in Table 3, Japanese steel 
materials production in 1963 is scheduled to reach approxi- 
mately 10-million tons (an approximate 44 per cent increase 
over that for 1955). 


TABLE 3 
Long Term Planning For Iron and Steel Production 
(Unit: 1,000 tons. Galvanized Iron Sheets Excluded) 


YEAR PRODUCTION DEMAND 
Domestic Demand Export Total 
1956 7,360 5,880 1,440 7,360 
1957 7,690 6,160 1,440 7,600 
1958 8,000 6,460 1,440 7,900 
1959 8,320 6,780 1,440 8,220 
1960 8,650 7,120 1,440 8,560 
1961 9,050 7,480 1,490 8,970 
1962 9,420 7,870 1,490 9,360 
1963 9,820 8,270 1,490 9,760 


According to the above-mentioned plan, production will 
aggregate 7,360,000 tons in 1956, it being calculated to 
bring about a supply-demand equilibrium. However, the 
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MITI has rescrutinized the volume of demand for 1956, re- 
vising it to 8,480,000 tons due to the unexpected expansion 
of demand shown in many fields; the shipbuilding, building 
and general contracting trade, machinery, and other indus- 
trial circles. This upward revision exceeds the production 
schedule ofthe long-term plan by 1,120,000 tons, the divi- 
sion showing large-scale expansion of demand being ma- 
chinery manufacturing industry (360,000 tons), shipbuilding 
industry (350,000 tons), construction industry (190,000 
tons), and secondary products industry (40,000 tons). 


To meet such an upturn in demand, the MITI has de- 
cided on the following counter-measures for the supply 
phase (1) The production plan shall be revised from the 
original target of 7,360,000 tons and the supplementary im- 
port of 540,000 tons of scrap iron and 520,000 tons of pig 
iron shall be planned in order to attain the new goal. (2) 
The import of steel materials shall be increased by approxi- 
mately 400,000 tons. (3) Depending on circumstances, the 
export of steel materials shall be checked. 


Export 


When Japan faced 1955 in the midst of the favourable 
shift of international business tone, export inquiries poured 
in and the actual export contracts signed in 1955 reached 
2,285,000 tons, showing a sharp increase over the 1,800,000 
tons for the previous year. 


TABLE 4 

Iron and Steel Export Contracts Signed in 1955 

. (Unit: 1,000 tons) 
Steel) Materials ye oii cicsawecias ova copie cise nese onebce las 1,108 
Gy Re SOPtB Ny a oieicio' « waeram(P ain alniniaw ee clainelo nse 314 
Secondary Products 234 
PIF TTTON, caciscvsiccsvcsvesvecvcvcececcss 20 
Semi-Finished Products 507 
Special Steel 16 
Ferro-Alloys ....++. 55 
Cast Iron Pipes 29 
Others —_ ac ceecccccccccccccccccccsccessevscssscccee 2 
Totaling: dininicinin is cjuis a .cinb dinniamolaisieSpjoceebeonseweasitge 2,285 


Among the export destinations, the following countries 
are outstanding: Argentina with approximately 600,000 tons, 
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India with about 300,000 tons, Thailand with 115,000 tons 
and the Philippines with 72,000 tons. 


Table 5 shows the trend after the beginning of 1956: 
TABLE 5 


Iron and Steel Export Contracts Signed in 1956 
(Unit: 1,000 tons) 


Semi-Finished 
Prod., Secondary 

Steel Materials Products Total 

Petros ss we ttbeicvinss eae 98 16 114 
Beoonte: 142 17 159 

Be ee 92 12 104 

Ro ae 92 8 100 

i cReee Gave 216 10 226 

Ps bei etus Satara Mews p aaleake ne 76 if 83 
We pasteles atte glans dee Ga 716 70 786 
The January-June total is 786,000 tons, a monthly 


average of 131,000 tons. This is a sharp decrease compared 
with the monthly average of 190,000 tons for 1955. The 
following points can be listed as the underlying factors: 
(1) The export to Argentina, the top-ranking importer, is 
tracing a downward curve because the prospects for the ac- 
counts settlement are becoming dark due to the aggravation 
of the balance of international payments as an importing 
country. (2) The expansion of domestic demand has been 
unexpectedly great and domestic traders are carrying out 
self-initiated export adjustment. (3) The traders’ propen- 
sity to export is gradually weakening because the domestic 
market price level is higher than the export price. Further- 
more, because the domestic supply-demand situation is under 
pressure, it seems that Japan cannot hereafter expect so 
much export potentiality for iron and steel. 


Market Condition 


As indicated in the following table, the market prices 
of all categories were either equal to or lower than the 
producer prices in June 1955. Due to improving business 
weather since the fall of the same year, the market price 
level gradually rose above the produce price level. In June 
1956, there were some categories whose price difference 
reached more than Y10,000 per ton, clearly indicating the 
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shortage of steel material stocks in the open market. This 
trend was intensified by another degree especially since the 
U.S. steel strike of July 1956. 

TABLE 6 


Comparative Table of Producer Price and Market Price of Steel Materials 
(Unit: Y1,000 per ton) 


Producer Price=PP Bar Shape Wire Plate Sheet 
Market Price=MP 19mm. 6x65 5.5mm. 12mm. 0.29mm. 
1955 June... 1 Sal og 38 39 40 41 58 
MP 32 35 37 41 48 
September PP 40 41 42 44 58 
MP 40 40 43 47 67 
December PP 40 41 42 44 58 
MP 43 43 44 50 62 
1956 March igs 43 44 44 48 61 
MP 45 45 47 56 66 
June .. PP 46 47 47 52 64 
MP 57 58 51 65 70 


(Note: 80 per cent of Japan’s steel materials are transacted on the 
basis of the producer price of the Yawata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 
and the remaining 20 per cent on the basis of the market price). 


Consequently, the domestic market price level is con- 
siderably higher than the international level. However, in 
regard to the Yawata Iron and Steel producer price, it is 
lower than the actual European export price with the ex- 
ception of that for bar, wire, and sheet categories. And it 
is forecast that the price level will point toward stability 
subsequent to the fall of 1956 as the result of increased 
production and greater volume of steel material import. 


TABLE 7 


Comparison of Yawata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 
Producer Price and European Export Price 


(Unit: Dollars per ton, June, 1956) 


Yawata 
Categories I. & S. Co., Ltd. European 
Producer Price Export Price (¥.0.B.) 
Steel Bar 127 119 
Steel Shape 130 132 
Steel Wire 130 116 
Steel Plate 144 160 
Steel Sheet 1717 150 
Plant and Equipment Plan 
The First Stage Rationalization Plan for vitalizing 


Japan’s iron and steel plants and equipment which was 
initiated in 1951 with expenditures reaching Y100,000 mil- 
lion was for the most part completed by 1954. Of the 
total, 24 per cent was poured into the pig iron and steel 
division but the greatest stress was placed on the rolling 
division which accounted for approximately 50 per cent of 
the total investment. 


The Second Stage Rationalization Plan which required 
Y27,000 million was planned primarily with the objective of 
supplementing the first stage plan but its translation into 
practice had been pending, the plan being shelved due to the 
enforcement of the deflation policy since 1954. 


However, a Five-Year Plan for Iron and Steel Plants 
and Equipment Rationalization was blueprinted anew in 
1955 as the result of the global upturn of iron and steel 
demand and the turn_for the better of Japan’s earnings 
and the money market. As indicated in Table 8, the iron 
and steel five-year plan calls for the expenditure of a grand 
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total of ¥178,000 million (including Y23,000 million out 
of the total of Y27,000 million earmarked for the second 
stage plan). This total is an increase of 60 per cent over 
that of the first stage plan. From the viewpoint of division 
categories, 18 per cent goes to pig iron production, 10 per 
cent to steel-making, and 45 per cent to rolling to which 
priority has been given in the same way as the first stage 
plan. 


TABLE 8 


Five-Year Plan for Rationalization Of Iron and Steel Plants 
and Equipment 


(Unit: Y1-million) 


Divisions 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 Total 
Pig Iron 6,341 4,965 6,900 7,250 7,200 32,656 
Steel-making 2,179 3,511 4,300 4,700 2,950 17,640 
Rolling 23,581 26,538 11,656 8,911 9,000 79,686 
Others 8,303 9,414 9,154 10,890 10,280 48,041 
TOCA Siwereasiaieieie am 40,404 44,428 32,010 31,751 29,430 178,023 


Considering the details of the above table, it is per- 
tinent to pay one’s attention to the aspect of the construc- 
tion of up-draft revolving furnaces in the steel-making 
division and the building of strip mills in the rolling division, 
and also to the fact that the steel wire division has not been 
given much weight. Scrutinizing the method of fund-rais- 
ing of the present plan, it reads that the amount to be 
raised within the iron and steel industry its2lf accounts 
for 53 per cent of the total investment; that, even in the 
amount to be raised outside the industry, the total to be 
obtained by stock sales will take care of 42 per cent of 
the “outside-the-industry” aggregate. Consequently, it can 
be said that the present five year plan is a very sound plan- 
ning for plants and equipment compared with the first stage 
plan which depended to a great measure on _ borrowed 
money. 


Conclusion 


The recent iron and steel boom in Japan, unlike the 
boom witnessed during the Korean War, is based on the 
international upswing of business tempo centering about 
civilian demand. Such being the case, the boom is charac- 
terized by permanency, it being possible to conclude that 
production will maintain its high level and the favourable 
tempo of earnings will continue for the time being. How- 
éver, Japan’s iron and steel industry depends on the import 
of 70 per cent of its iron ore, approximately 40 per cent of 
its coking coal, and about 20 per cent of its scrap iron. 
Thus, the key to its future development is how to obtain 
the raw materials cheaply and on a long-term stabilized 
basis. 


It is thus essential to propel various measures on a 
positive basis—such as the development of overseas iron ore 
sources, the construction of vessels for the exclusive trans- 
portation of iron one, and the construction of revolving 
furnaces. Domestically, the substance of the various iron 
and steel] manufacturers’ assets has been greatly improved 
due to the favourable business tone since last year. How- 
ever, when the stringency experienced in past periods of 
depression are netrospected, it cannot be said that their 
invulnerability is yet adequate. And in addition, the related 
industrial circles have been recently making an issue of the 
high level of iron and steel prices. It seems necessary for 
the iron and steel industry to execute a thorough rationali- 
zation taking full advantage of the present favourable busi- 
ness weather, to reduce production cost, and to build up 
adequate resistance power to enable it to face any even- 
tuality. 
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DESPONDENCY AMONG COMMUNIST YOUTH 


It is significant that China as well as the other Com- 
munist countries have been compelled in recent weeks to 
take special pains to persuade even their own following, and 
especially the younger generation, that Communism is still 
the wave of the future. It is an admission that scepticism 
about this is now growing and general, that the old en- 
thusiasm which has endured for half-a-dozen years or more 
is going as the youths of 1949 grow into maturity and their 
successors find life harder and harder. It has been said 
that the ferment in the Soviet Union has hardly begun to 
work. What is clear is that the overweening self-confidence 
of the early days has gone. The completion of socialisa- 
tion transforms the regime into an administrative apparatus 
whose frequent inefficiency is as desolating as the loss of 
the original afflatus to the “soul” of the movement. 


Peking Radio admitted on January 22 that after more 
than six years of thorough-going indoctrination, students in 
Communist China still nurture “unhealthy thoughts” (which 
some observers translate as anti-Communist feelings) even 
in the capital, where indoctrination has been pushed the 
hardest. The broadcast criticised the students’ “over- 
emphasis on democracy and individual freedom, and even 
the desire to put individual interest above national interest.” 
It is significant that the admission came after the closing 
of a four-day conference of Communist Party committees 
from the higher educational institutions in Peking. A month 
before the official organ of the Youth League admitted that 
a feeling of frustration had recently been engendered among 
some of the young cadres in the rural areas. “When some 
young cadres, League members and young people, see the 
poor harvests and living difficulties of the masses, and when 
they see the improper job of recording and distribution of 
income in certain agricultural producer co-operatives, they 
begin to doubt the prospects of APCs. Some young people 
devote themselves to side occupations, losing interest in 
agricultural production. Others try to find their own out- 
lets.” The Chien Nien Pao entered into a long and rea- 
soned argument, with citation of facts and figures, to show 
the youth why they should keep their peckers up and not be 
unduly despondent. 


It was contended that output of grain, cotton, 
oil-bearing crops and _ sugar-bearing crops in 1956 was 
higher than in 1955 and that production in some cases 
topped the 1957 targets of the first five year plan. More- 
over rice and wheat accounted for 16,000 million catties 
of the increase of 20,000 million in the output of grain, 
which more than made up for the losses due to natural 
disasters in the calamity-stricken areas which were exten- 
sive in 1955. The youth were invited to recall the plight 
of these victims during the Kuomintang regime (when in 
point of fact they were succoured by relief bodies, both 
national and international, though not always adequately). 
The overwhelming majority of the 770,000 APCs were being 
operated with success, and 78.7 per cent of those unaffected 
by natural disasters in Hopei got a higher output, though 
it was admitted that confusion and errors occurred because 
of inexperience. Some of the APCs were too big, some had 
unsound systems, and some were responsible for waste and 
loss. Even so agricultural co-operation had brought about 
“a profound change in the rural life.” 


Under such tremendous changes and rapid development, 
certainly a number of new problems will crop up. Large 
numbers of APCs were built with inexperienced leadership 
and every kind of work had to be started from the begin- 
ning. In the circumstances, there was nothing odd in many 


defects and errors. But compared with the success of co- 
operation as a whole, such defects and errors are after all 
things of secondary importance. It goes without saying 
that we cannot overlook and tolerate those cadres who are 
guilty of commandism and bureaucratism and are separated 
from the masses.’ Some comrades sigh for the old days 
and the old way: conducting propaganda, playing an exem- 
plary role, and taking the lead, and were irresolute and 
apprehensive as if all the old ways were no longer any 
good. But it was agreed that the Youth League, while 
calling more meetings, issuing more calls to duty and making 
more proposals, did not do its work penetratingly. Some 
League Committees adopted a cure worse than the disease, 
and put down ten things on the list of what they refused 
to do, among them not to call meetings that should be called, 
not to give assignments—accumulation of manure has not 
started in many localities—not to call meetings that should 
be called, and not to issue calls and directives that should 
be issued. But whoever neglects the unified leading role 
of the APCs in production is absolutely wrong. The article 
ended with a special appeal to the Youth League members 
and especially the shock workers to brace up and face the 
still greater tasks of 1957 and bravely overcome all hard- 
ships and difficulties in realistic life, and overcome their own 
and others’ passivity. 

The appeals to the youth to restore their earlier en- 
thusiasm became more and more frequent at the turn of 
the year. Their own Youth League organ again told them 
to greet the New Year with higher aspirations. Com- 
munism, in spite of all, could still be regarded as the wave 
of the future despite contrary events in Hungary and Poland 
—which were, of course, attributed to imperialists and 
colonialists. “The revolutionary force of the people is 
growing like a rising sun. Although numerous difficulties 
still exist, both major and minor, such difficulties are of no 
special account.” History, it was argued, was the best 
witness, and the paper cited history to bear witness by 
assembling it in decades, from 1917 (the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion) to 1927 (formation of Communist Parties in some 
40 countries) ; from 1937 (struggle for liberation in colonies 
and dependencies and resistance to the Japanese) to 1947 
(appearance of series of people’s democracies). It was 
added that 1957 is the last year of the first five year plan 
and when these tasks are fulfilled steel output will reach 
53 million tons, power output 19,000 million kwh and coal 
120 million tons (it was only 804 m. tons in 1956). As 
to 1967, that would be the time when China would be basi- 
cally built into a Socialist society. The youth of to-day 
were urged to carry out in the glorious tradition of the 
older revolutionaries, to encourage a simple and industrious 
way of living and carry the burden gradually and complete- 
ly. 

The Youth League organizations were accordingly en- 
joined to abide by the long-term co-existence and mutual 
supervision policy and co-operate with the united front 
work—in which many of the backwood boys do not feel very 
confident or comfortable because they bring little but their 
diminishing faith as equipment to the more seasoned towns- 
men, industrialists and merchants. Some of them, indeed, want 
the united front done away with and all the bourgeoisie 
once more at their mercy and command. Many of the 
Youth League lads “not being enlightened on the policy of 
buying out the bourgeoisie,” refuse to respect the rights 
of private personnel, disobey instructions and even persecute 
private personnel in joint enterprises. Their education on 
the policy toward intellectuals was also very poor, and they 
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look down on some of the old teachers. No doubt many 
of these young people are disheartened and perhaps angry 
with themselves and all about them: what more natural than 
to try and take it out of those whom they terrorised only 
a few short years ago and are now told to co-operate with. 

But the most significant thing, perhaps, is the fact that 
the Propaganda Department of the Youth League Central 
Committee has been instructed to “enlighten young people 
on the revolutionary tradition.” When a Communist has 
to appeal to tradition he almost ceases to be a Communist 
and denies his entire outlook. The advice is given cau- 
tiously and persuasively and with the least possible arro- 
gance. Clearly feelings are raw and happiness is far to seek 
after ten triumphant but exhausting years—with just as 
much struggle far ahead and many signs that paradise is 
still distant and hardship and _ difficulty and blunders still 
the comprehensive lot of their own day and generation. 
The truth is that while determination remains, the vital 
spark is being extinguished. 

Similar appeals were made to the young men about to 
be called up for military service—the old repugnance to 
which is growing—and to the youths of industry and com- 
merce. The campaign of combatting discouragement was 
initiated on a scale similar to the revolutionary exhortations 
of earlier years—a very significant reversal of things. From 
the forums and discussions, the propaganda themes and mate- 
rials of all sorts with which they are being bombarded 
(from books and editorials and multiple) means of pro- 
paganda to pep conferences) it would seem as if the young 
people have to be converted all over again. The books tell 
of the heroic days (How Steel is Tempered, Stories of CPV 
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Heroes, Red Storm, etce.), blackboard bulletins in factories 
and mines, wall bulletins and broadcasting stations, tell- 
story meetings, film parties and fraternal meetings are all 
to play their part in reconquering hearts that have become 
faint and weary. Parting recruits on their way to army 
training were given a special send-off in the auditorium of 
the Central Institute of Nationalities. In Luta (Port Arthur 
and Dairen) the 18-year-olds set off to meet the sergeant- 
majors amid “vivid and moving scenes” as parents parted 
from sons, wives from husbands, sisters from brothers and 
an editorial in the Luta Jih Pao which praised their ‘en- 
thusiasm” but acknowledged that there were “‘worries and 
fears in varying degrees in the minds of some of the 
youths.” 

As for the students in the institutions of higher educa- 
tion, they have become ‘more positive and _ conscious. 
Student ideas and democratic life have taken on a new lease 
of life (since the liberalisation policy) and an atmosphere 
obtains wherein the students speak unreservedly and think 
independently. School life has divorced itself from its past 
tense state: it is more blissful and brisk.” Too blissful and 
brisk, it would seem, for the People’s Daily goes on to say 
that ideological education is falling behind, “unhealthy fac- 
tors’? have emerged, and the students required to be taught 
to realise the hardships concomitant to the construction of 
socialism, the promotion of austerity, and exaltation of un- 
daunted and creative spirits. No simple and rude methods 
must be used, only a lively and reasonable method of per- 
suasion and use made of sports and athletics to make them 
more reconciled to their environment and as a “means of 
education of the students to Communism.” 


KOREA’S AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


The Republic of Korea Government’s five-year project 
to increase rice production was established in 1953 and all 
policies for increasing rice production were pursued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry during 1955/6. Dur- 
ing the past year, the third year of the plan, the goal of 
rice production was set at 17,348,849 suk. To achieve this 
goal, the Ministry sought to streamline fertilizer distribu- 
tion, increase technica] knowledge in the farm areas, and 
to distribute better quality seed. Particularly significant 
gains were made in the areas of information services, the 
4-H Clubs, sericulture, and land reclamation. 

For the first time, ducks entered the domestic agri- 
cultural economy. Final results were submitted on the 
hatching of the previously donated Khaki Campbell duck 
eggs, and despite difficulties encountered in some remote 
areas, an overall hatchability average of 63% was accom- 
plished—demonstrating that ducks can be adapted to Korean 
conditions. A sudden outbreak of hog cholera, the. first 
such instance known in Korea, caused panic ‘among the 
farmers of ‘Cheju island. Susceptible animals in the area 
were vaccinated speedily, however, and a vaccination pro- 
gram for the whole island was established and is currently 
in practice. Commercial samples of agrimycin and strep- 
tomycin, new types of antibiotics for the control of plant 
diseases, were distributed to various experimental stations 
throughout Korea, This is the first time that antibiotics 
have been used to contro] plant diseases in Korea. 


Agricultural Production 


Unfortunate turns in the weather last year deprived 
ROK of a planned bountiful rice harvest. A goal of 
17,348,849 suk had been set. To accomplish this goal, 
177,604 suk of the best rice seed was distributed to one- 


third of all farmers. Also, 1,615,752 packages of mer- 
curial, chemical disinfectant and 1,621 M/T of commercial 
salt were distributed as planting aids. In some instances, 
local organizations purchased these supplies and distributed 
them free; the rest were sold to farmers at cost. Thorough 
selection and disinfection encouraged farmers to improve 
their seed-beds to maintain vigorous growth. But an un- 
timely drought set in and continued from seed-bed time to 
transplanting time, wrecking the high yield plans of the 
Ministry. 


These drought conditions created a major threat to 
the 1955 rice crop. Most of the so-called “rain-fed” paddies 
in Korea were dry. These paddies contribute about one 
quarter of the total rice production of the nation. Of the 
seedlings, 4.9% of the 1,094,551 chungbo of rice fields were 
transplanted 5 to 15 days late. Then, after transplanting, 
200 mm to 400 mm of rain fell, forcing the seedlings to 
attempt to survive under near flood conditions. Due to the 
late transplanting, uneven fertilization, drought, floods, 
storms, and early frost conditions, numerous kinds of insects 
and fungi spread widely throughout the country. 


The maximum prevention of insect and fungus damage 
was achieved only by the most vigorous sort of program. A 
total of 609 M/T of copper sulphate, 9,000 drums of BHC 
powder and liquid, 14 M/T of ceresan, and 609 drums of 
oil. 6,892 sprayers, and 1,855 dusters were distributed— 
without charge, or sold with assistance from the Govern- 
ment. Even so, the shortage due to damage to the rice 
crop was 1,833,740 suk or about 10.6% of the goal. Con- 
sequently, the actual production dropped to 15,515,109 suk. 
Nevertheless, the 1955 total still represents about a 10% 
increase over the 1954 yield. 
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Production of cotton fiber also showed some improve- 
ment over the previous year. Special effort was made to 
utilize improved varieties and proper fertilizers and handling. 
The cotton grew well, but due to dry weather only 112,779 
chungbo had been sown out of a goal of 165,000 chungbo. 
The actual final total production figure was 97,725,782 
keun, compared to the goal of 180,175,000 keun. Although 
this fell far short of the mark, it still represented a produc- 
tion inrease of 4% in comparison with the average crop of 
93,793,980 keun. 

Production of special crops—such as flax, sesame, the 
castor bean, pyrethrum flower, peppermint, ramie and the 
paper mulberry—fared much better, generally exceeding the 
set goals. The actual production of rami was 131,473 kwan 
compared to the goal of 110,000 kwan, an increase of 20%. 
The actual production of the paper mulberry was 1,009,375 
kwan as against a goal of 841,000 kwan, an increase of 
about 20% also. However, the production of these special 
crops still does not meet even half of the domestic demands 
of the Republic of Korea. It shall be necessary to cover 
the shortage by importation until self-sufficiency can be 
reached. 

To help reduce the nation’s heavy dependency upon 
imported fertilizers, a plan was advanced for increasing the 
production of summer compost and green manure. A two- 
month period for increasing summer compost was set for 
August and September, when the various kinds of grasses 
grow most thickly in the fields and on the hillsides. The 
goal was 4.5 billion kwan or 246 kwan per 300 pyong. This 
new national movement produced 4,848,126,000 kwan of 
compost and 288,000,000 kwan of green manure. It ex- 
ceeded the goal by 267,088,000 kwan. 

As for the importation of chemical fertilizers for farm 
use, 672,697 M/T actually were imported from a planned 
total of 725,000 M/T. Of this amount, 160,593 M/T of 
nitrogenous fertilizer, phosphorous fertilizer, and potassium 
were imported by the Government directly with its funds. 
The rest were foreign aid-sponsored importations. 

The five-year project to service and install water pumps 
and motors for small farm irrigation continued to enjoy 
success. A total of 705 sets of water pumps and motors 
were purchased and distributed to each city and province. 

A total of 560 sets of farm tools were donated by the 
International Harvester Company of the United States for 
rural reconstruction. The sets included double and single- 
handle plows, harrows, weeders, corn or cotton planters, and 
corn thrashers. Forty sets went to each province, with the 
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remainder being distributed to 4-H Clubs, the Central Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, the Korean Farm Tool As- 
sociation, and the Central Livestock Institute. 

Sericulture continued to be an important and profit- 
able subsidiary home industry to the Korean farmer. In 
1955, a total of 396.912 silkworm sheets were produced, 
yielding a total of 1,742,800 kwan of raw silk. Of this 
amount, the Government purchased directly 1,094,503 kwan. 
Of that quantity, 41% was exported to the United States, 
the balance used as the basic material for the domestic pro- 
duction of high-grade silks: Some 6,500,000 yards of silk 
were manufactured during the past year. The total amount 
of foreign exchange earned from the exportation of silk 
was $1,452,635.61. 

The Government plan for collecting summer grains in 
1955 called for a total collection of 830,346 suk, divided as 
follows: land income tax, 190,999 suk; repayments for lands 
sold under the land reform program, 183,966 suk; repay- 
ment of grains loaned during the “spring hunger season,” 
465,381 suk. The total represented 13% of the harvest 
estimate. 

The National Assembly expressed its opposition to col- 
jections in kind and in the case of payments for distributed 
land, going to the extent of passing a resolution that pay- 
ments should be in cash. The Administration, however, 
after careful deliberation, decided to maintain the collection- 
in-kind system. 

In connection with the payments for land distributed 
under the land reform law, payments were to have been 
completed by December, 1954. However, the Korean War 
and the natural calamities of floods and droughts prevented 
timely payments by the farmers. The Government, cognizant 
of these circumstances, and in order to keep burdens on 
the farmers at a minimum, extended these payments for 
an indefinite period. The 1955 collection goal of 173,966 
suk actually represented only a portion of the payments 
due. 


Agriculture Extension and Educational Services 


The Farming Extension Bulletin, started in 1953, is 
now being distributed to 37,000 village extension workers 
and officials throughout the country without charge. In 
addition, new extension pamphlets were printed and dis- 
tributed during 1955, as follows: 

“Handbook of the Agriculture Extension Workshop”, 
SE Asia Regional Conference”, “East Asia Agriculture Ex- 
tension Workshop”, “Explanation of Agriculture Extension 
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Service”, “Common Knowledge of Rural Veterinary Prac- 
tice’, “Storage of Sweet Potatoes”, “Explanation of Farm 
Bookkeeping’, “Disinfection of Rice Seeds”, “How to Raise 
Livestock” “Handbook for 4-H Club Leaders’’. 

In order to encourage the 4-H Clubs and to train 4-H 
Club workers, a one-week institute was held at each city 
and province beginning August. A total of 122 persons, 
including 101 men and 21 women, were thus trained. 

Both for the purpose of emergency rural] reconstruction 
and for the five-year project of increasing farm production, 
a “consolidated institute’? with 6 phases was held. This in- 
stitute included the extension workers in each city and myon, 
the vice-Minister of Agriculture, members of the provincial 
technical institutions, property custodians, and the agricul- 
ture instructors of the irrigation associations—a total of 
637 persons. 

The 4-H Club movement in Korea continued to expand 
with the assistance of the American-Korean Foundation and 
the U.S. National 4-H Committee. 


Forestry 


Production of peat, promoted as a substitute home 
fuel, continued to increase. Although the planned produc- 
tion figure of 250,000 tons of peat was set as the goal for 
1955, actually 406,121 tons were produced. The plan for 
Government logging work included the intensive utilization 
of forestry products from the National Forests and, at the 
same time, production of special-use timbers required by 
the State. To these ends, the Government embarked upon a 
program of timber production by beginning a series of newly- 
established timber-slides, forest roads, and logging rail- 
roads. 

The annual spring tree planting for the purpose of the 
rapid rehabilitation of the devastated forest lands reached 
a total of 82,531 chungbo of replanted area during 1955. 
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This general reforestation work was carried out in the 
manner of block planting by each province around Arbor 
Day under systematic guidance. The. results this past year 
are far better than in any other previous year. A total 
of 261,299,000 new trees were planted during the Arbor 
Day program, and fully 85% of them survived. 

Since seedling production is the basic start for all re- 
forestation efforts, emphasis was also placed upon nursery 
stock. In 1955, 346,025,000 nursery seedlings were pro- 
duced. These seedlings were used for the establishment of 
commercial forests, productivity-improvement forests, and 
farm woodlots. A total of 124,000 chungbo of devastated 
private forest lands were consequently aided. 


During the contro] season, special insect control mea- 
sures were taken against the pine defoliator, the tip moth 
and the stem borer, which are spread throughout the country. 
258,315 chungbo of land are infested; of this total, 204,477 
chungbo or 79% of the area affected could be controlled. 


Livestock 


The total population of domestic livestock increased 
tremendously during 1955 and continued in 1956. At pre- 
sent, despite the setbacks caused by the Korean War and its 
aftermath, the total numbers of livestock are in excess of 
the total numbers of domestic animals raised before the 
Liberation. The following figures represent, in each case, 
the net increase over the 1954 totals: cattle, 109%; cows, 
108%; horses, 107%; swine, 151%; rabbits, 120%; sheep 
114%; goats, 142%; and chickens, 152%. 


Much of these increases may by ascribed to the in- 
creased use of preventive drugs. Distribution was made 
of Black-leg vaccines, rabies vaccines, hog cholera vaccines, 
new-castle disease vaccines, Antigens, Malleine, and Tuber- 
culin to all public Veterinary Practitioners. 


REVIEW OF HONGKONG’S MAJOR PROBLEMS 


The rapid growth of local population and its conse- 
quences, especially the refugee problem, formed the main 
theme of the Governor’s review of 1956 at the Legislative 
Council last week. The following is an extract of the 
speech: 


Resettlement of Refugees 


In the past ten years our population has increased three 
to four-fold, the biggest increase being in the years im-, 
mediately following re-occupation and up to 1950. It had 
at one time been hoped that the majority of these people 
would return to China, and that therefore the problem was 
a temporary one which would solve itself. But they did 
not return. They had come to stay. The Government was 
therefore compelled ‘to take action. I use the word “com- 
pelled” advisedly, for whilst the Government and everyone 
else in the Colony had the greatest sympathy with these 
unfortunate people, to undertake the resettling of them 
within our small confines was a task vaster than anything 
we had previously had to deal with. It could not therefore 
be embarked on lightly. But apart from the humanitarian 
aspect, the squatters in their crowded, insanitary hovels 
were a menace to the rest of the community: a menace to 
health, a menace to law and order and a great fire hazard. 
They were also occupying, most wastefully, considerable 
areas of land that were required for low-cost and other 
housing. It was not until 1951 that Government instituted 
a policy of resettlement, but it was not until 1954, after 


the disastrous fire on Christmas Day 1953 at Shek Kip Mei, 
that we went in for resettlement in a big way. Since then 
some 210,000 persons have been resettled, but there still 
remain more than 300,000 to be resettled. This, it is esti- 
mated, will at the present rate of progress take at least six 
years to do. Directly and indirectly public funds of perhaps 
$330 millions have been spent to date. 


Social Welfare 


The welfare of those who have been resettled has not 
been overlooked. There have been, for instance, for some 
time boys’ and girls’ clubs run by voluntary agencies on the 
large rooftops of resettlement buildings. Here I should like 
to digress a moment and say something about the children 
of the under-privileged, who have to spend most of their 
lives on the streets without any form of family discipline 
and without any education, formal or otherwise. There are 
some 50,000 to 60,000 of them. The task of earning enough 
money to find food and shelter is so urgent that there is no 
room left for family life, as those more fortunate under- 
stand the term. These street children are growing up with- 
out affection, without any ethical standards, in fact without 
standards of any kind except the will to survive. Some of 
these children are being helped by meeting their emotional 
starvation with love, friendship, understanding and good 
example. This is being done for the 5,500 boys and girls, 
between the ages of 8 and 18 years, in the 1138 clubs which 
exist in Hongkong today. These clubs cre either run 
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directly by, or are affiliated to, the Boys’ & Girls’ Clubs 
Association, and include the twenty-one clubs“sponsored by 
the Social Welfare Office. The clubs are centres where these 
children meet together under supervision, and by engaging 
in a variety of activities—such as games, inter-club com- 
petitions, visits to places of interest, P.T., simple reading 
and writing exercises and handicrafts—they are helped to 
grow up into healthy and alert men and women, and reliable 
and thoughtful citizens. Government has approved the pro- 
gramme of the Boys’ & Girls’ Clubs Association for a plan- 
ned development over the next three years in the multi- 
storey resettlement estates. Quite apart from the normal 
expansion of the club movement, this programme provides 
for a further forty boys’ and girls’ clubs on the rooftops 
of resettlement blocks. The necessary provision has been 
made in the draft Estimates by increasing the subvention 
to the Association from $75,006 to $170,000. 


Housing 


Since a year ago over $100 millions of private capital 
has been expended on domestic housing; two million dollars 
every week of the year. It is true that the new houses, 
flats and tenements built by private enterprise are not for 
the most part within the reach of our poorer people, but 
every square foot of new domestic accommodation adds to 
our capital assets and has an indirect beneficial effect 
throughout the whole housing field. Whatever our diffi- 
culties, we are fortunate in having private investors who 
with their enterprise are putting their money into steel and 
concrete, wherever they can find the land to build on, meet- 
ing whatever demand they find the greatest and the most 
urgent, and meeting it as fast as they can. Our chances 
of really coming to grips with this housing problem would 
be slim indeed, if we did not have in our midst the skill 
and enterprise and capital and confidence, which makes pos- 
sible this present boom in domestic building. 

Nevertheless there can be no doubt that state and state- 
aided housing must play a large and increasing part. The 
Housing Authority can now be said to be in business on a 
substantial scale, and Members will have noticed the massive 
blocks of Housing Authority flats under construction which 
now dominate the North Point waterfront. These two 
thousand flats at North Point will be finished this summer, 
at a cost of about $30 millions lent from the Development 
Fund, and two other schemes, requiring further loans 
amounting to another $70 millions, have been approved and 
are being implemented. A further scheme, even larger 
than the three already under way, is now being examined. 
Any member of the public can apply for these Housing 
Authority flats provided he has lived here since 1948 and 
has an income within the range $300—-$900 a month: some 
7,800 eligible families have so far applied. 

Apart from the Authority’s operations, the past year 
has seen valuable and encouraging progress made by those 
voluntary associations and large employers who are in- 
terested in the provision of non-profit-making housing. The 
Hongkong Housing Society must be mentioned first. This 
Society, to which great credit is due, now has about 1,450 
properties under its management. The Hongkong Economic 
Housing Society has completed 280 flats in Tai Kok Tsui. 
The China Motor Bus Co. has built 200 flats for staff quar- 
ters at North Point, and the Government, a very large-scale 
employer, has financed on generous terms the construction 
of 360 flats by civil servants’ co-operative societies. Many 
more schemes of this kind for the housing of Government 
employees are under consideration. It is, and will continue 
to be, our firm policy to encourage and assist and stimulate 
all such developments to the greatest possible extent. 

The Special Committee on Housing has been sitting for 
a little over a year and has made a number of interim 
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recommendations, one of which is that a Development Divi- 
sion be formed in the engineering section of the Public 
Works Department, to plan and carry out the basic en- 
gineering works necessary for the opening up of new land 
for development, by reclamation, levelling of hills, extension 
of communications and water supply and the like. The 
Committee did not say that the carrying out of such works 
would of itself solve our housing shortage—far from it; 
but they did say that the problem could not possibly be 
solved without the carrying out of such works as an essen- 
tial preliminary; and that, as major engineering works by 
their nature take a long time to plan and carry out, a start 
should be made as soon as possible. The Government ac- 
cepted the recommendation promptly and the draft Esti- 
mates for 1957/58 make provision for this new Division of 
the Public Works Department. 


Medical and Health 


This vast population creates many medical and health 
problems; furthermore it continues to grow—last year 
there was a further rise in the number of births and in the 
birth rate, whereas there was a slight drop in the death rate. 
One of these problems is hospital accommodation. A _ re- 
cent survey carried out by the Medical Department shows 
that we have approximately 21 beds per 1000 of population. 
In 1961, after the completion of the new Kowloon Hospital, 
the Mental Hospital, and possibly the new Kwong Wah 
Hospital, we will have approximately 3% beds per 1000 of 
population. These figures should be compared with an 
acceptable standard in more advanced countries where 10 
beds per 1000 are considered the minimum. Singapore 
today has 54 beds per 1000 and by 1961 will have 63 beds 
per 1000, and they are planning to build further hospitals 
between 1962 and 1965. The Department has_ recently 
drawn up a long-term plan covering the period 1957—1972 
to increase the hospital accommodation in the Colony. The 
capital cost is tremendous and the recurrent cost very 
heavy; but in addition to these limiting factors there is the 
difficulty of recruiting and training adequate staff for a 
programme of this magnitude. The programme as drawn 
up is for the maximusa facilities which the probable number 
of personnel available could staff. Briefly, the programme 
includes the construction of a general hospital every second 
year after the opening of the new Kowloon Hospital; the 
construction of convalescent hospitals; the expansion of the 
present Kowloon Hospital as a tuberculosis hospital, and the 
of the new Mental Hospital. Combined with 


expansion 
these would be the construction of clinics and health 
centres in the more congested areas of the Colony. The 


plan is still being considered by Government. 


Tuberculosis continues to be the most serious of our 
health problems, and recent figures published by the World 
Health Organisation show Hongkong to have one of the 
highest infection rates in the World. The extreme shortage 
of hospital beds available for the treatment of tuberculosis 
by conventional methods made it necessary to introduce 
some years ago a scheme for ambulatory, that is, out- 
patient, treatment of patients attending Government chest 
clinics. This scheme has shown successful results, but none- 
theless the problem of tuberculosis is a very serious one. 


The only other medical problem to which I would wish 
to refer to today is that of blindness. It has been esti- 
mated that over 75%, that is three cases out of every 
four, of blindness in Hongkong are preventable. This is 
largely a matter of educating people to take proper care of 
their eyes, so that the danger of blindness can be avoided, 
and this is a problem which the Society for the Blind, form- 
ed late in 1955, will be tackling seriously. 
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Education 

In education the principal task during the past year 
remained the provision of more primary schools for our large 
and ever-increasing child population. In all 240,000 children 
are now receiving a primary education either in full-time 
sessions or special classes. This represents an increase of 
29,000 on the corresponding figures for 1955, and of 64,000 
on those that prevailed when the Seven-Year Plan was in- 
troduced two years ago. 

Despite all this, however, we still have a long way 
to go. The number of children in primary classes—240,000 
—represents 9.6% of our estimated total population. This 
is only 0.7% behind the corresponding percentage of England 
and Wales in 1955, and on a simple comparative basis may 
appear not unsatisfactory. But whereas universal educa- 
tion has long been secured in the United Kingdom, we are 
still far from attaining that goal. The explanation, of 
course, lies in the much higher birthrate that prevails in 
Hongkong. The growth of primary education impels a 
proportionate expansion in the scope and size of the higher 
branches of education, but whereas primary education is 
basic to all, entry to the higher levels must be selective, 
and the higher one goes the higher the degree of selection. 
Entry to all Government secondary schools is reserved almost 
exclusively for pupils who have satisfied the requirements 
of the Joint Primary VI Examination conducted by a joint 
committee of Education Department and Grant School 
officials. 

Work has commenced on the construction of the new 
Technical College at Hung Hom, and it is anticipated that 
by next autumn the first of its buildings will be ready for 
occupation. In addition to the munificent donation by the 
Chinese Manufacturers’ Union of $1 million, the Hongkong 
Cotton Spinners’ Association has contributed the cost of 
textile workshops and laboratories; friends of Mr. John 
Keswick have provided substantially for an auditorium and 
student centre; the Shell Company of Hongkong has under- 
taken the equipping of mechanical engineering workshops 
and foundries, and just recently Mr. Eric Moller and Mr. 
Ralph Moller have promised a gift of $500,000 to establish 
a heat engines laboratory at the College, which will be of 
the greatest use in the training of young men as marine 
engineers. 

Other projects 

The innumerable other projects that Government is 
undertaking, or is contemplating undertaking: water sup- 
plies, police quarters, slaughter-houses, magistracies, New 
Territories’ roads, which are essential or desirable to meet 
the needs of the community, will be referred to by the 
Financial Secretary in his address. Suffice to say the 
cumulative burden is a heavy one and will cost a great 
deal of money. That money has to come from taxes, and 
whether the taxes, be they on profits, cigarettes or anything 
else, bring in much or little revenue depends in the main 
on the business prosperity of the Colony. 


Trade & Industry 


So far as the past year is concerned, I am glad to be 
able to report that there was an increase in our external 
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trade over the previous year. Imports during 1956 rose 
by 22.8% as compared with 1955, while the value of ex- 
ports went up by 26.7%. The increase in the value of im- 
ports and exports combined is to a large extent reflected 
in a rise in cargo tonnage of over 11%. These figures are 
a tribute to the resilience of our merchants and manufac- 
turers who have continued to adapt themselves successfully 
to a new pattern of trade, for although imports from China 
rose to a total of over $1,038 millions, the highest figure 
since the war, total exports to that country during 1956 were 
even lower than in 1955, despite a tendency to improve 
in the last few months. 


The value of Hongkong products exported during 1956 
has risen by 7.2%. There has been a striking increase in 
exports to Indonesia, which has replaced Malaya as our 
second biggest customer, despite some slackening of the 
pace in the second half of the year. U.K. was again the 
biggest buyer of our products, and H.M. Government has con- 
tinued to resist pressure from sectional interests for the 
erection of barriers of one kind or another against Hong- 
kong goods. We must be grateful for a continuation of 
the traditional policy that the doors of Britain’s markets 
should be wide open to Colonial products, but at the same 
time it is not out of place to recall that we import far more 
from U.K. than we send to that country. 


Conclusion 


I shall conclude my address, as I began it, by refer- 
ring to the refugees. This is fundamentally a human 
problem, which has thrown a very heavy burden on Hong- 
kong. I said it was remarkable how much we have done. 
I venture to add that it is also remarkable how little help 
we have received from outside. I am aware of, and most 
grateful for, the large and generous assistance that has 
been given by the voluntary agencies, but the problem is 
too vast for them and ourselves alone to solve. H.M.G. 
gave us £200,000 for the Shek Kip Mei disaster and we 
have also, along with other colonies, received assistance 
from the Colonial Development & Welfare Fund which, as 
its name implies, is for development and welfare projects 
generally. From this fund we have received or been pro- 
mised about £14 million. On the other hand we have since 
1950 voluntarily given to H.M.G. £1 million a year—£12 
million in 1952—as, a contribution towards the cost of the 
garrison in Hongkong. 


We look to the nations of the world. I was therefore 
glad to read in the newspapers at the beginning of this 
month that the executive committee of the United Nations’ 
Refugee Fund is asking the United Nations’ Genera] As- 
sembly to consider the problem. This stems from the visit 
to Hongkong, and report to the United Nations’ High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, by Dr. Hambro in 1954. I only 
hope that the matter will be dealt with as a problem of 
people and not as a game of political football. But what- 
ever the outcome of all this is, I am quite sure that the 
members of this Council, and indeed all in the Colony, will 
continue to give succour to these unfortunates who have 
come to live in our midst. 


HONGKONG’S BUDGET FOR 1957-58 


Introducing the new Budget at the Legislative Council 
last week, the Financial Secretary, Mr. A. G. Clarke, revealed 
that no variation of existing taxation is contemplated by 
Government in the coming financial year. The expenditure 
for 1957-58 is estimated at $558.9 million against the ex- 


pected revenue of $504.5 m budgetting a deficit of $54.4 m. 
However, Mr. Clarke said that judging by past experience, 
the deficit was unlikely to be realised.. Over Radio Hong- 
kong, the Financial Secretary gave the following brief out- 
line of the budget for the coming year: 


March 7, 1957 


Public Works: The most popular item in the Budget is 
the decision of Government to go ahead with yet another 
new reservoir at Shek Pik on Lantau Island. This is a 
decision which has been taken before even the Tai Lam 
Chung reservoir has yet been formally opened; it is one that 
has been forced upon us by the increasing population and 
by the increasing demand for water. The engineering re- 
port gives a period of six years for completion of the 
scheme. The total cost will be in the region of $150 mil- 
lions which is more than the cost of Tai Lam Chung, but a 
great part of this cost is due to the need for long pipe 
lines, and for pumping stations, to bring the water such 
a long way to Hongkong island. The normal methods of 
engineering which have been adopted for reservoirs in 
Hongkong so far, cannot be used for this new site, as the 
place where the dam is to be built is very low lying and is 
water-logged. The method proposed is a new one, and has 
only been used on one or two occasions in the past, so that 
there is just a possibility that the scheme may not be 
practicable. It will take some time and cost quite a little 
money, before we can be sure. This new scheme is but one 
of very many in a programme of Public Works which will 
cost $150 millions next year. The construction of the air- 
port is now in full swing arid we shall have to spend $38 
millions on it next year. We shall start drawing water 
from the Tai Lam Chung reservoir next week, but the 
scheme is a long way from completion—miles of catch- 
waters are being built—and it will take $24 millions next 
year. We shall have a round dozen new schools—most of 
them primary schools—at varying stages of construction 
during next year; and we are going ahead with further large 
schemes of resettlement, one of which, beyond Kni Tak, is 
ultimately going to cost $26 millions. 


Other Expenditures: Apart from Public Works, our 
spending generally is up as the Colony expands, and as 
the demand for Government services of one kind or another 
continues to increase. There are large increases in staff 
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alone in the Medical Department is now $3 millions. We 
have to provide more technical staff in the Public Works 
Department to enable the vast programme of Public Works 
to be dealt with. One result of the Kowloon disturbances 
last October is that we have to provide more policemen and 
go ahead rapidly with a new police station at Tsuen Wan 
and another one at Shek Kip Mei. 


Money In Hand: We expect to finish this year with a 
certain amount of money in hand after all, probably about 
$14 to $15 millions, for we have not been able to spend 
as much as we expected, and revenue has proved extremely 
good. Duty on tobacco, in spite of all the warnings about 
lung cancer, is bringing in no less than $40 millions this 
year—a record. Postage is bringing in $224 millions, and 
royalties from buses, trams, ferries, and telephones, will 
amount to $16 millions. 


Outlook: For next year we expect at the worst that we 
shall spend more than we take in to the tune of a little 
over $50 millions. But I am not without hope that the 
estimates of what we are going to spend may be a little 
optimistic, and that when we come to the 31st March, 1958, 
we shall find that things are not too bad after all. In any 
event we have a reasonable amount of cash in hand that 
we can use to meet this excessive spending, if we should find 
it necessary. The important point is that we must get on, 
and get on quickly, with the things that need doing. There 
are far too many projects for which the money has been 
allocated for many months, which have still not been start- 
ed. We are doing our best to meet public needs, especially 
in the spheres of water supply and of resettlement housing. 
The schools programme is going very well, but specialized 
buildings like hospitals and clinics cannot be built in a day 
—or even in a year. Generally it is safe to say that our 
financial position is pretty sound. Up to date, we are still 
paying our way; we are covering both our recurrent ex- 
penditure and our capital expenditure from income, without - 


particularly in the Education Department, and in the Medi- either having to borrow, or to- draw on our reserves. We 
cal Department; our annual bill for drugs and dressings do not propose to increase taxation for next year. 
REVENUE 
Abstract of actual and estimated revenue for the period 1954 to 1958 
Actual Actual Revised Approved 
Head of Revenue Revenue for Revenue for Estimate for Estimate for 
1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 
$ $ $ $ 
LOVER = psepaia ene shia sSiaooie Aue iN ae ana RRR 78,895,157 85,260,789 94,500,000 96,200,000 
MRM UCR Me ac useccan oo acevte vsna tessa can panne tegecansnncdeuse 39,651,662 49,769,817 56,750,000 60,400,000 
ETRVET TIAL | POC VOTO kg rst oa ote sausage aane 167,918,224 154,045,234 163,750,000 154,250,000 
Licences, Fines and Forfeitures ............-.....-------- 14,886,642 18,389,068 19,414,309 18,389,000 
Fees of Court or Office ... pepe, oes a = 37,382,810 33,041,660 36,803,186 40,776,600 
Water Revenue .............. 7,820,552 9,376,970 9,109,000 12,609,000 
Posts Omee we Senescence 22,654,032 24,470,773 26,948,000 27,551,000 
Kowloon Canton Railway ..........-......-.-00- 4,675,784 5,592,150 6,969,500 5,978,000 
Revenue from Interest, Lands, Rents, etc. . 25,288,125 31,445,353 34,529,544 40,590,700 
* Miscellaneous Receipts ...........cc---cucrcecemscecseneeeren 20,659,313 20,936,550 20,820,806 18,634,800 
419,832,301 432,328,364 469,594,345 475,379,100 
AREA CLR Re ee ee erases cmentct coc peseet tai svererocecaare 11,919,723 13,673,932 14,705,000 13,505,000 
Colonial Development and Welfare Grants ...... 1,403,080 681,990 4,036,900 2,804,900 
Loans from United Kingdom Government .......... 1,297,218 8,035,903 10,336,000 12,800,000 
PE OUR) MIRE VOMUO sects ce cntiewnpevacecees>sersneaatetoecmier ot 434,452,322 454,720,189 498,672,245 


504,489,000 
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EXPENDITURE 


Abstract of actual and estimated expenditure for the period 1954 to 1958 
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Actual Actual Revised Approved 
Head of Expenditure Expenditure for Expenditure for Estimate for Estimate for 
1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 
$ $ $ $ 
H.E. the Governor’s Establishment .................-.. 373,643 343,159 430,000 394,830 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry Department 2,673,886 2,816,435 3,814,000 3,933,290 
Audit Department; cscs. cee. cecsennaneecosaevecearacaneenoes 541,780 567,644 611,000 778,680 
Broadcasting Department 762,380 1,536,292 1,537,000 2,010,230 
Civil Aviation Department 2,014,476 3,137,671 3,689,000 3,866,780: 
Colonial Secretariat and Legislature .... 2,550,166 2,576,707 2,950,000 3,160,100 
Commerce and Industry Department ..... 4,021,303 4,465,336 5,048,000 5,568,250: 
Cooperatives and Marketing Department 428,554 439,641 530,000 539,690 
TBs Loh aYotey * Py Sete es ngee een aineny seUbperens Soro h: ASAE aiely, tyes 30,267,284 23,825,554 26,713,000 27,282,030 
Education Department ....... 12,955,710 15,668,807 18,620,000 24,613,020 
RVC BS TICACS UM ceercnteriiees. cer ec 2,624,585 3,201,566 3,635,000 4,558,63L 
Inland Revenue Department 2,376,851 2,545,106 3,111,000 3,541,200 
ARTO R a7? fal, bene ee ser ese 2,063,912 2,232,407 2,542,000 2,909,700 
Kowloon Canton Railway 7,832,025 7,499,109 6,595,000 5,332,250 
Labour Department ._......... 748,429 775,088 945,000 1,156,050 
Legal Department .............--..... ee 684,294 784,207 871,000 885,900 
Marine, Department © ers. cn:-.2i5 ete se tersataceeenesee 7,967,210 8,766,747 8,223,000 14,005,540 
Medical Department _.. 25,105,401 27,002,383 32,798,000 37,243,950 
Miscellaneous Services .......-....-----:----.---p-00 45,069,336 22,167,343 17,868,000 6,964,800 
New Territories, District Administration 614,915 695,952 1,136,000 1,747,820 
TERE GTO Ue CaaS. aati Hepat oe ae eee 2 ale ween nl? ee 11,619,893 13,705,262 13,700,000 14,596,000 
Police Force: 
A=—Honekong + Police. 2 oo..22-ecc-scaezstees--- : 34,632,221 35,024,254 39,821,000 44,179,200 
B—Hongkong Police (Auxiliaries) 1,084,378 1,222,473 1,663,000 1,895,920 
OS ig COe pentrerte retest ohn coms cso cteets ncckon deus 12,252,302 13,832,245 16,081,000 17,014,610 
Printing Department ................ 1,257,406 1,704,458 1,593,000 2,384,000 
Prisons Department  ........... 5,107,071 5,266,299 6,381,000 7,604,390 
Public Debits seeccce ts: 8,361,345 8,333,080 3,307,000 3,281,310 
Pubivcerelationd’Omee wc. ee lye. ee ee 531,567 460,955 530,000 691,200 
Public Services “Commission, ....20.-.00--42 25 82,635 34,102 34,000 37,860 
Public Works Department ......... 17,876,137 19,909,432 22,679,000 27,450,350 
Public Works Recurrent’ ....... 17,479,925 18,628,799 23,942,000 26,133,000 
Public Works Non-Recurrent 45,099,178 81,433,819 120,916,000 150,063,280 
CU arterin mg Ae eas 2,428,319 2,755,448 2,666,000 2,562,500 
Rating and Valuation Department .- 354,439 442,280 502,000 677,700 
Registrar General’s Department _ 602,519 659,169 734,000 1,174,500 
Registry of Trade Unions ...... 16,792 125,123 164,000 183,940 
Resettlement Department 3,963,344 5,499,235 6,403,000 6,804,760 
IOVAMODSELVALOIy. Slur ic Ce ss ne 1,043,820 1,255,514 1,528,000 2,237,940 
Secretariat for Chinese Affairs: 
A—Secretariat for Chinese Affairs 395,620 447,274 438,000 494,660 
B—Social Welfare Office 2,077,036 2,444,241 2,531,000 3,019,130 
C—District Watch Force 271,947 306,452 304,000 317,120 
Stores Department Qe. sc oe eee 7,874,459 9,095,193 8,931,000 8,454,710 
DBODVGHCLONS eect 34,645,531 84,727,237 43,742,000 57,775,050 
PERO SSUIY Cuenta et ite! (a. 1,877,025 2,079,670 1,971,000 2,097,110 
Urban Services and Urban Council 14,406,258 16,251,587 17,320,000 23,443,590 
371,967,307 401,690,665 479,547,000 555,066,510 
Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes _. 1,376,301 772,977 4,492,000 3,810,770 
MPotall wh pee eee ees ae 373,343,608 402,463,642 484,039,000 558,877,280 
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Building Development: As a result of the building 
boom in 1956, the value of land registered an average 
increase of 30% during the year. Many new real estate 
companies were formed, some with a nominal capital ex- 
ceeding $10 million. The number of cooperative building 
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societies also increased and in the last quarter, 28 new 
societies were registered with Government out of which 26 
were organized by pensionable civil servants. With politi- 
cians and economists predicting another prosperous year, 
more funds are being drawn into the real estate market. 


March 7. 1957 


Everyone connected with the business is talking about in- 
vestment in low-cost housing schemes which provide 3-room 
flats costing about $30,000 each. 


12 construction companies are now building 30 multi- 
storey apartment blocks in Happy Valley, North Point, 
Causeway Bay, MacDonnell Road, Tsimshatsui, Shamshuipo, 
Mongkok, Tokwawan, and Laichikok districts. Prices for 
each flat vary from $20,000 to $50,000 and payments can 
be made in instalments. One private housing society is 
offering flats for sale at prices from $5,900 to $15,900 each; 
instalment payments could be stretched to 18 months. It 
remains to be seen whether these tall buildings are as solid 
as has been advertised. Furthermore, problems such as 
water-supply, sanitation, lifts and public services in these 
erowded blocks could only be solved if future occupants 
cooperate among themselves. 


Hongkong Housing Authority: The Housing Authority 
announced that their next housing scheme will be the de- 
velopment of a 26-acre site near Kai Tak at the junction 
of the Clearwater Bay and Kun Tong Road. On the North 
Point Estate, the reinforced concrete work in all blocks was 
completed up to 8th floor at the end of 1956. Site forma- 
tion at Cadogan Street is now in progress and site forma- 
tion at So Uk Estate will begin soon. Up to the end of 
last November, the Authority had already received 5,144 
applications for tenancies. 


Mongkok Fire: 57 persons were killed in an early 
morning fire which destroyed four 4-storey tenement build- 
ings on Canton Road, Kowloon on February 14. 500 people 
were rendered homeless. The heavy loss in life was chiefly 
due to the fact that the wooden stairway was first burnt 
trapping those on the upper floors. The straight and narrow 
stairway also formed an unintended flue for the fire to 
zoom up to the roof in a very short time. Such straight, 
narrow and dark wooden stairways can be seen in almost 
every back street. 


Electricity Surcharge: Over 100 local Chinese industrial, 
commercial and other associations have submitted petitions 
to the Colonial Secretary requesting the Government ta 
intervene and take appropriate action against the proposed 
increase in the electricity surcharge by the HK Electric 
Company and the China Light and Power Company. It has 
been pointed out to Government that these two companies 
have been making big profits annually in the past few years 
notwithstanding the claim of increased fuel prices. 


New Peak Tram: A new peak tramcar was put into 
service by the Peak Tramways Company. The new car has 
a seating capacity of 72 passengers as compared with 62 
in old cars. With the exception of the wooden slats in 
the flooring and in the seats, the entire body of the new 
ear is built of aluminum alloy. The company revealed that 
they were now able to carry 504 passengers an hour as 
compared with 434 passengers before the commission of the 
new car. 


New Ferry Piers: The Star Ferry Company is prepar- 
ing to use the new piers in HK and Kowloon~by Easter 
(April 20). Only the right arms of both HK and Kowloon 
piers will be used. It will take another year to finish the 
other two halves. One feature of the new piers is that 
passengers disembarking from the ferries will leave directly 
from the piers onto the concourse and will be kept entirely 
separate from the in-going passengers. The two new piers 
will be able to take a minimum of 100,000 passengers a day. 
Before the war, the passenger traffic was about 380,000 to 
50,000 per day. Working drawings for the multi-storey car 
park at the Ferry Concourse on HK side are now being pre- 
pared by Government Architectural Office. The covered 
way leading from the Concourse is now under construction 
and should be finished before Easter. 
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Rice Imports: Thailand remained the most important 
supplier last year sending here 174,563 metric tons of rice 
of various grades. Imports from China amounted to 52,121 
m.t., from Burma 35,164 m.t. and from other countries 
10,472 m.t. making up a total of 272,320 metric tons last 
year compared with 243,120 m.t. in 1955. Local consump- 
tion totalled 263,938 m.t. last year as compared with 232,333 
m.t. in 1955. In Bangkok, the price of old-crop rice rose 
during December as supplies diminished but new-crop rice 
arrived at the port in large quantities to relieve the shortage. 
On the local market, whole rice generally registered a slight 
drop, offset by a small increase in the price of broken rice. 
Bangkok fob prices as a whole were substantially higher 
in 1956 than in 1955, due mainly to the firm demand for 
Thai rice enabling Bangkok to maintain its export premia 
at a relatively high level. These increased prices were re- 
flected on the local market but did not appear to have a 
noticeable effect on local demand which increased appre- 
ciably last year. Apart from an optional ten per cent in- 
crease in the amounts of individual quotas, Government rice 
quota scheme was continued last year. Beginning January 
1, 1957 the number of authorized rice importers has been 
increased from 29 to 38. The existing 29 quota-holders 
retain their basic quarterly quotas totalling 60,000 tons and 
the 9 new importers share the quarterly quota of 6,000 
tons. The total quarterly import quantity is now 72,600 
tons (66,000 tons plus 10%). 


Frozen Meat Imports: Imports of frozen meat last year 
totalled 5,986 long tons as compared with 2,431 long tons in 
1955. Principal suppliers were (1) Australia—3,018 tons, 
(2) China—1,853 tons and (3) US—918 tons; corresponding 
figures for 1955 were 1,928 tons, 237 tons and 28 tons. New 
Zealand shipped here only 76 tons last year as compared 
with 216 tons in 1955. 


Coal Imports: China sent here 117,774 long tons of 
coal last year and ‘laced Japan as HK’s number 1 coal 
supplier. Imports during the year totalled 203,402 long 
tons representing a drop of 35,000 tons from the record 
for 1955. Other principal suppliers were Japan—68,326 
tons, North Vietnam—8,380 tons, Taiwan 6,986 tons and 
Australia—1,936 tons. 


Education in HK: The total number of children study- 
ing in all types of schools in HK and Kowloon at the end 
of 1956 was 327,761 representing an increase of 33,623 
over that for the previous year. 32,756 children were in 
Government schools, 92,296 in grant-in-aid and subsidized 
schools and 202,706 in private and special afternoon schools. 

Film Censorship: HK Government censored 636 feature 


films during the year ended March 31, 1956; 46 films were 
banned. Details follow:— 


Number 


Country of Origin Censored 


US 


Germany 
Holland 
Poland 


Inland Revenue: The net revenue collected during the 
year ended March 31, 1956 was $104,291,984, a decrease of 
$15.4 million from that collected during the previous year. 
Comparative statement for the past three years is printed 
below: 
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Year ended 
31.38.54 
$ 58,671,806.43 
29,838,748.84 


Year ended 
_ 31.38.55 

$ 54,750,777.98 
26,603,250.79 


Year ended 
31.3.56 
$ 47,205,872.06 
21,516,406.94 


Corporation Profits Tax .. 
Business Profits Tax 


Salaries Tas) (oe cscsnsnane 9,635,233.69 9,505,072.25 9,899,117.42 
Personal Assessment ..... 1,971,381.52 2,147,773.16 1,528,685.92 
Entercat | TRX Css cccccccness 3,216,512.91 2,856,921.95 2,936,405.62 


Property Tax 11,141,772.47 11,803,746.02 '14,566,062.60 


Total Earnings & Profits 
Tax 114,470,450.86 


4,182,012.33 


107,667,542.15 
12,035,170.58 


97,652,550.56 
6,639,433.64 


Total Revenue collected . $118,652,463.19 $119,702,712.73 $104,291,984.20 


Profits tax cases assessed during the period were 38,187 
compared with 46.297 the previous year. There was also 
a corresponding reduction in tax collected. Number of 
Employers’ Return files increased to 5,511 as compared with 
the previous year’s 5,079. There was also a slight increase 
in the number of individual Salaries Tax files: from 11,645 
to 11,910. The number of taxed cases dealt with during 
the year was 8,577. Although this was nearly 700 less than 
the cases dealt with in the previous year, the tax assessed 
was higher. Under Personal Assessment, 8,468 assessments 
were made. This is much less than 10,545 assessments made 
in the previous year. Number of taxed cases also reduced 
from 3,757 for 1954/55 to 2,444 last year. During 1955/56 
9,609 Demand Notes for Interest Tax were issued for tax 
of $3.141,142; corresponding figures for the previous year 
were 9,369 D/N and $38,404,298. Demand Notes issued for 
Property Tax increased from 46,189 in 1954/55 to 54,367 
last year. Estate Duty for 1955/56 was considerably less 
than for 1954/55 which was an exceptional year; the total 
however was still better than the year ended March 31, 1954. 


Stamp Duty: The total revenue collected for 1955/56 
amounted to $21.9 million which is $3.4 m better than for 
the previous year. Duty in respect of practically all types 
of documents showed an increase, the greatest being under 
Assignments which represents duty on conveyances of pro- 
perty; the excess duty of 3% is a special charge levied on 
the first conveyances of any property after September 10, 
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1948. The total increase of $2.3 m over that for 1954/55 
is an indication of the active land sales during the year. 

Aviation: British Overseas Airways Corporation will 
introduce its ‘Britannia’ jet-prop aircraft on the London- 
Hongkong route in July. The Britannia made its proving 
flight to HK from London via Sydney and Singapore last 
month. It can accommodate 110 passengers but because 
of the existing facilities at Kai Tak, the aircraft will come 
here with a reduced payload. The flying time between 
London and HK will then be reduced to 32 hours. B.O.A.C. 
is to replace all Argonaut and Constellation aircraft with 
Britannia: by September the Corporation will have 5 Bri- 
tannias and by 1960 the fleet will be increased to 33 in 
addition to 22 Comet 4’s and 15 Boeing 707’s. 

Hongkong Airways started a twice weekly HK-Seoul 
service last month with ‘Viscount’ jet-prop airliner. Begin- 
ning this month another Viscount will be used on HK-Manila 
route twice weekly. By June the operation will include a 
service to Manila thrice weekly, to Seoul twice weekly 
and to Tokyo via Taipei and Okinawa thrice weekly. By 
August, B.O.A.C. and HK Airways between them will be 
offering a six times weekly, ll jet-prop, service with Bri- 
tannia and Viscount aircraft between HK and Tokyo. 

Hongkong Shipping: The biggest vessel calling HK this 
week is APL’s 14,206-ton President Hoover on her maiden 
voyage from San Francisco. Her scheduled service—San 
Francisco, Yokohama, Manila, HK, Kobe, Yokohama, San 
Francisco—will be integrated with President Cleveland and 
President Wilson to provide greater sailing frequency be- 
tween California and the Orient. In addition to the pas- 
senger accommodation, President Hoover has 7 cargo holds 
2 of which have a total capacity of 90,460 cubic feet for re- 
frigerated cargoes. Other statistics of the ship are—length 
494 feet; width 64 feet; passenger capacity 210; crew 141. 
The vesse] was the ss Panama before it was purchased by APL 
for its Orient run; $438,000 was spent in refitting the ship. 

Hongkong & Eastern Shipping Company’s ms Melbourne 
Maru made her maiden voyage to HK early last month. The 
6,784-ton vessel is now on regular run between Japan, HK, 


‘Australia and New Zealand. 


COMMERCE 


and 


In the Notes market, 
but shippers 
Interest for change 
Speculative 


In the D.D. sector, market con- 


Highest and 


porters provided steady demand 
HONGKONG EXCHANGE absorbed offers from Japan, Korea, and 
MARKETS the Philippines. 
speculators were idle 
U.S.$ bought heavily. 
TT. TT. Notes over favoured sellers and aggregated 
Date “High «=—sdLow.=—sdHigh «= Low’ HK$1.69 per US$1,000. Spe. 
25/2 $615% 615 613% gi2y, Positions averaged US$2 million per 
26/2 615 614% 612% 612% day. 
27/2 615 614% 612% 611% tinued quiet. 
28/2 615 614 1 
1/3 sigs pare ay seg ti Far Eastern Exchange: t 
2/8 616 615% 613% 613 lowest rates per foreign currency unit 


D.D. rates: High 614% Low 612%. 


Highest and lowest rates in February 
for T.T. were 617 and 6114; for Notes 
614% and 6083. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$3,750,000; 
Notes cash US$390,000, forward US$ 
2,360,000; D.D. US$350,000. The 
market was quiet and fluctuations 
small; there was little change in cross 
rates. In the T.T. sector, gold im- 


in HK$: Philippines 1.765—1.75, Japan 
0.01495—0.01485, Malaya 1.879, Viet- 
nam 0.0625—0.0606, Laos 0.058, Cam- 
bodia 0.078, Thailand 0.2832. Sales: 
Pesos 340,000, Yen 185 million, Mala- 
yan $330,000, Piastre 12 million, Kip 
5 million, Rial 4 million, and Baht 3 
million. 


Agreed Merchant T.T. rates: 
Selling and buying per foreign currency 
unit in HK$: England 16.202—15.867, 


Australia 13.016—12.757, New Zealand 
16.202—16.10, United States 5.818— 
5.735, Canada 6.0606—5.9701, India 
1.216—1.205, Pakistan 1.218—1.204, 
Ceylon 1.219—1.207, Burma 1.216— 
1.205, Malaya 1.8868—1.8692. Selling 
per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
South Africa 16.286, Switzerland 
1.3278, Belgium 0.11655, West Ger- 
many 1.384. 


Chinese Exchange: Official rates for 
People’s Yuan remained at 6.839 per 
Pound, 0.427 per HK$, 0.805 per Mala- 
yan $, 0.514 per Indian or Pakistan 
Rupee, 0.585 per Swiss Franc, and 
2.345 per US$; cash notes quoted HK$ 
1,50—1.45 per Yuan. Official rates for 
Taiwan Dollar unchanged at 15.65— 
15.55 per US$ and 2.74—2.72 per HK$; 
cash notes quoted HK$169—167 * per 
thousand, and remittances 153—152. 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
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England 16.19—16.15, Scctland and 
Ireland 14.00, Australia 12.65, New 
Zealand 14.85—14.80, Egypt 10.00, 
East Africa 15.40, West Africa 18. 50, 
South Africa 16. 25—16.20, Jamaica 
13.50, Fiji 10.00, India 1.189—1. 188, 
Pakistan 0.895—0. 88, Ceylon 0.98, 
Burma 0.54, Malaya 1.845—1.844, 
Canada 6.38-—6. 36, Cuba 5.00, Argen- 
tine 0.17, Brazil 0.07, Philippines 
1.8475—1. 825, Switzerland 1.40, West 
Germany 1.38, Italy 0.0091, Belgium 
0.11, Sweden 1.00, Norway 0.70, Den- 
mark 0.77, Netherlands 1.40, France 
0.015—0. 0149, Vietnam 0.068—0. 067, 
Laos 0.059—0. 0575, Cambodia 0.078, 
North Borneo 1.60, Indonesia 0.171— 
0.163, Thailand 0.288—0. 285, Macau 
0. 997—0. 995, Japan 0. 0153—0. 0151. 


Philippine Currency: The peso re- 
mains weak on free exchange markets 
and no improvement can be expected 
as long as Philippine exchange 
reserves are low and import smuggling 
is not severely curtailed. Also, it is 
imperative for a future improvement in 
the free rate of the peso (black 
market rate in Manila) that the foreign 
payments of the nation are better 
balanced. Lack of discipline on the 
part of the people and ‘nationalism in 
theory but not in practice’ are observed 
in Manila and also major provincial 
cities. The necessary import  restric- 
tions on luxuries and such goods as can 
be produced in the country are being 
circumvented by a growing number of 
Filipinos and, even more so, of Fili- 
pinas. 


Hongkong is being visited by so- 
called tourists from the Philippines for 
the purpose of buying here goods which 
cannot be obtained in Manila or can 
only be obtained there at very high 
cost. Such goods are smuggled into 
Manila, often with the connivance of 
Philippine customs officers. Watches, 
diamonds, other jewellery, expensive 
cosmetics and all kind of luxuries for 
the ladies are being smuggled into 
Manila and other ports. This very un- 
patriotic behaviour is found among 
politicians and their families; society 
matrons are among the chief offenders. 


Hongkong’s balance of payments 
with the Philippines, accordingly, is 
favourable and the total trade picture, 
as revealed in HK official returns, is 
more adverse for the Philippines than 
these figures indicate. Pesos have to 
be smuggled out of Manila or ex- 
changed, in the black market there, 
into foreign exchange so that luxury 
goods can be bought in Hongkong and 
elsewhere. Another important drain 
on the peso is found in the travel-craze 
of the Filipinos. It is considered 
‘smart’, and one is regarded as ‘success~- 
ful’, if one is able to. travel abroad, and 
as many times as possible. The Central 
Bank of the Philippines grants ex- 
change at official rates to approved 


cases of travellers only, and such grants 
are considered generally as_ over- 
generous and all-too-frequent. Never- 
theless, the bona-fide travellers and the 
professional import smugglers from 
Manila are ever eager to see the world 
and spend the peso at the very low 
exchange rate. The difference in the 
official and free rate is at least one 
HK$ per peso—but that does not 
bother the travellers from the Philip- 
pines. 

Additionally, there is routine smug- 
gling of goods between Indonesia 
(mainly Sulawesi), British Borneo and 
the Moros of the Sulu islands and some 
ports in southern Mindanao, and even 
Palawan. Some of this trade is con- 
nected with Hongkong as goods from 
here are shipped to Borneo for even- 


tual unauthorised re-export to the 
Philippines. To put an end to the Moro 
smuggling, the Manila government 


would have first to establish its full 
authority and control in the traditional- 
ly free-and-easy Moro areas. 

The press of Manila is very insistent 
that prominent Filipinos are constantly 
travelling abroad for no other reason 
than to engage in smuggling. One 
finds amazing revelations in the news- 
papers of Manila. Still, the import 
smuggling continues though resentment 
against those people engaged in this 
sort of business is mounting. 

Another reason for the weak peso 
rate is the illicit transfer of iunds 
from the Philippines to the US and 
Hongkong. But the volume of such 
transfers, for reinvestment abroad, is 
not important except in certain cases 
of Chinese aliens who want to leave the 
country of their profitable domicile. 
Although there are quite a few rich 
Chinese who like to leave the Philip- 
pines and settle in a new country, there 
is more interest on the part of Chinese 
in Hongkong, China, Taiwan etc., who 
are willing to pay large amounts of 
money if they could obtain permission 
to enter the Philippines, where they 
could invest their capital. But the 
Philippine authorities are anxious to 
decrease rather than increase the num- 
ber of aliens from China, and they are 
familiar with the meaning of “Timeo 
Danaos et Dona Ferentes’’, though only 
in its Tagalog version. 

Indonesia’s Currency: General condi- 
tions in Indonesia have further de- 
teriorated in recent weeks and the free 
market rate of the rupiah has declined 
to about HK$16 to 163 per 100 rupiahs. 
In our last report on the rupiah (Re- 
view of 14th February, page 220/21) 
the outlook for the Indonesian cur- 
rency was. viewed somewhat pessimisti- 
cally; since then the free market rate 
has declined by over ten per cent. 

The political instability in the Archi- 
pelago is the real cause for the general 
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decline in the economic position of the 
country. Prospects for an _ internal 
improvement are discouraging. Presi-- 
dent Sukarno is not willing, at least for 
the time being, to compose the 
differences existing among the many 
political and ethnic groups, and he 
persists on pursuing a policy which 
must end in failure and more suffering 
for the people. Sukarno’s role as 
principal actor in the Indonesian libera- 
tion drama has been played successful- 
ly; his post-liberation role was less 
successful and now seems to be head- 
ing for a debacle. His patriotism was 
an inspiration in days gone by; what 
is needed now is less oratory and ful- 
minations but work and achievement. 
Sukarno’s popularity has declined in al] 
areas except in Central and East Java 
as the Javanese, with however growing 
signs of dissatisfaction, support him 


and see in him the man _ who 
ean unify the Archipelago under 
Javanese _ leadership. The non- 
Javanese, from Acheh to Ambon, 


are not in agreement with Sukarno’s 
centralism and they will not be sub- 
dued by military repression waged by 
Sukarno’s government. Only by giv- 
ing each and every racial, ethnic, cul- 
tural group true rights of autonomy 
can the present rot be stopped. The 
prestige of Sukarno could thus be re- 
stored but it is doubtful. whether the 
president of Indonesia, who has been 
so wildly flattered and thus has be- 
come inordinately vain and autocratic, 
will change his way of thinking and 
his policy. Usually his critics blame 
the Nationalist Party and the Premier, 
Ali Sastroamidjojo. But this Party 
(PNI) is to be equated with Sukarno 
who, through Ali, actually governs the 
country. The underlying motives of 
Sukarno are praiseworthy—the speedy 
political unification of Indonesia—but 
the various peoples composing the new 
nation are not yet prepared for such a 
complete unification, and resort to 
force, as has been done now for so 
many years, will not lead to the desired 
goal. 


The most respected political leader 
of Indonesia, though not in Central and 
East Java, is former Vicepresident 
Hatta. This man could, if he is not 
opposed by Sukarno as has been the 
case in the past, lead Indonesia on a 
road to progress and internal peace and 
cooperation. As long as the rift be— 
tween Sukarno and Hatta continues, 
the outlook for Indonesia must remain 
unfavorable. 


To divert attention from interna! 
troubles, the issue of Irian has been 
played up. It is more important that 
the vast jungles of Indonesia be cleared 
and a program of civilisation be started 
in the empty spaces of Kalimantan, 
Sulawesi ete. The Archipelago is de- 
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scribed as fabulously rich but actually 
living conditions in Indonesia, with the 
exception of a few cities, are miserable 
and _ discouraging. After political 
stability has been attained, a progres- 
sive government can then attack the 
traditional habits of a tropical people 
and change, over a_ long. period 
of time, these habits into those as ob- 
served elsewhere in our age. Today, 
Indonesia is one of the most backward 
countries in the world, and _ this is 
acutely felt by Indonesians who have 
been abroad. They desire to lift their 
country from stagnation but the pre- 
condition for every social and economic 
improvement is political stability. As 
many little civil wars are being waged in 
many parts of the Archipelago, and 
President Sukarno does not halt this 
internecine struggle by accommodating 
the justified wishes of the revolting 
peoples, any hope for progress must, 
for the time being, be abandoned. 


Meanwhile financial and commercial 
sectors in Indonesia have little faith in 
the soundness of the country’s economy, 


and the rupiah depreciation, with its 
accompanying ills, illustrates well the 
position today. 

GOLD MARKET 
Date High .945 Low .945 Macau .99 
25/2 $268 267% 
26/2 267% 267% 
27/2 267% 26714 Low 277 
28/2 268 267% 
1/3 26814 267% 277%, High 
2/3 268 267% 


The opening and closing prices were 
267% and 2673, and the highest and 
lowest rates were 2684 and 2678. 
Highest and lowest for February were 
269 and 266. The market was very 
quiet last week. Interest for change 
over favoured buyers and aggregated 
24 HK cents per 10 taels of .945 fine. 
Tradings averaged 6,100 taels per day 
and amounted to 36,600 taels for the 
week, in which 14,070 taels were cash 
dealings (2,270 taels listed and 11,800 
taels arranged). Imports were all from 
Macau and totalled 8,500 taels; one 
shipment of 38,000 fine ounces arrived 
there in the week. Exports amounted 
to 11,000 taeis (6,000 taels to Singa- 
pore, 3,500 taels to Indonesia, 1,000 
taels to Vietnam, and 500 taels to 
Korea). Differences paid for local and 
Macau .99 fine were HK$13.00 and 
12.10—12.00 respectively per tael of. 
-945 fine. Cross rates were US$37.72 
—37.70; 40,000 fine ounces were con- 
tracted at 37.70 cif Macau. US double 
eagle old and new coins quoted at HK$ 
281 and 260 respectively per coin, 
English Sovereigns HK$59 per coin, 
and Mexican gold coins 286 per coin. 


Silver Market: 500 taels of bar sil- 
ver traded at HK$5.90 per tael and 
800 dollar coins at HK$3.78 per coin. 
Twenty-cent coins were quoted HK$2.92 
per five coins. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


The market was dull last week. The 
turnover dropped to $2.8 million from 
$4.8 m.for the previous week. During 
the second half week prices for HK 
Banks, Star Ferries, Electrics, Tele- 
phones, Cements, Kwong Sang Hongs 
and Vibro Pilings were quoted ex divi- 
dend. Mercantile Bank, China Provi- 
dent and Hotel announced dividends 
for the year 1956 while Humphreys Es- 
tate, HK Land and HK _ Telephone 
published company reports and accounts 
for last year. During the week, quota- 
tions fluctuated within narrow limits 
because there was no selling ‘pressure. 
Lights and Electrics attracted very 
strong demand following the report that 
Government would not interfere with 
the increase of surcharge rates as from 
March 1, 1957; Lights registered a 
turnover of $536,000 and _ Electrics 
$258,000 making up about 28% of the 
week’s total turnover. 


The market was dull with 
prices drifting fractionally lower. The 
turnover amounted to $610,000. Tues- 
day: Trading was on a fair scale with 
virtually no change in rates except for 
H.K. Docks which advanced to $48}. 
The turnover amounted to $763,000. 
Wednesday: Quiet conditions prevail- 
ed. The turnover amounted to $371,- 


Monday: 


000. Thursday: The market remain- 
ed quiet. The turnover totalled $340,- 
000. Friday: Apart from some slight 


improvement in China Lights and Elec- 
trics the market closed dull. The 
turnover amounted to $680,000. 


CLOSING RATES ON FEB. 28 


H.K. Govt. 


81%4% Loan (1934 & 1940), 8814 nom. 
344% Loan (1948), 87% b. 


Loans 
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Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, Ex. Div., 
1565 sa. 

H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £92%4 nom. 

Bank of East Asia, 254 b. 


Insurances 


Union Ins., 982% b; 940 8. 
Lombard Ins., 874% b; 38% s. 
China Underwriters, 8.80 nom. 


1560 b; 1570 s; 


Investment Companies 
Allied Investors, 4.85 s. 
Yangtsze Finance, 6 nom. 
H.K. & F.E. Invest., 9% b. 


Shipping 
Douglases, 59214 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref.), 14 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 45% b. 
U. Waterboats (Old), 22% nom. 
U. Waterboats (New), 21% nom. 
Asia Nav., 1.275 b. 
Wheelocks, 6.85 b; 6.95 8; 


Docks, Wharves & Godowns 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 100 b. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 1 nom. 
H.K. Docks, 48144 nom. 
China Providents, 13.30 b; 13.40 sa. 
S'hai Dockyards, 1% b. 

Mining 
Raub Mines, 34% nom. 
H.K. Mines, 44%4c 6. 
Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 

H. & S. Hotels, 15% b; 15.60 s; 15.60 sa. 
H.K. Lands, 63% b; 64% 8; 64 sa. 
A/Fr. Lands, 85¢ nom. 


6.85 sa. 


S’hai Lands, 93c b; 95¢ 8; 93¢ sa. 
Humphreys, 18% nom. 
H.K. Realties, 1.875 b; 1.425 s. 


Chinese Estates, 380 nom. 


Public Utilities 
H.K. ‘tramways, 22.80 b; 23 8. 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 77 nom. 
Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 39 nom. 


Star Ferries, Ex. Div., 136 b; 140 s. 
Yaumati Ferries, 104 b; 106 s. 
China Lights, 22.80 b; 22.90 s; 22.80/.90/.80 


sa. 
H.K. Electrics, Ex. Div., 30 b; 30% s. 
Macao Electrics, 9.70 b. 

Sandakan Lights, 84% nom. 

Telephones, Ex. Div., 23.70 b; 28.90 s; 23.80 


sa. 
Shanghai Gas, 1.15 nom. 


Annual 
Share Feb. 22 Last Week’s Rate Up & Down Dividend Return 
Highest Lowest Closing (%) 

HK Bank 1615 XD 1570 1610 b XD 1560 —$5 $80 4.97 
Union Ins. 940 945 935 935 —$5 $34 3.64 
Lombard eee 87 b 38 87 b 87 b steady $2 5.41 
Wheelock swe 6.85 6.90 6.80 6.86 firm 15¢ 10.95 
HK Wharf .. 1028 101 99 b 100 b steady $4 4.00 
HK Dock .... 47.50 b 495 48.50 49s +$1 $2 4.08 
Provident 4 13.30 13.40 13.20 13.20 —10¢ $1 7.58 
LAN  caeanet 64 64.50 64 64 firm $3.50 5.47 
Realty (seme ve 1.425 8 _ — 1.425 s quiet 15¢ 10.58 
Hotel) osciaeae 15.70 15.70 15.50 15.50 —20¢ $1 6.45 
Trams Lgesivae 23.30 8 23.20 23 23.10 —20¢ $1.85 8.01 
Star Ferry 144 8 XD 140 s XD 1365 b XD 136 b —$2 $9 6.34 
Yaumati 106 s 107 s 105 106 steady $7.50 7.08 
Lights) ac. «08 22.90 23.20 22.80 23.10 +20¢ $1.10 4.76 
Dlectric 81.265 XD 30.50 31 XD 30.50 +25¢ $2.70 8.57 
Telephone 25.70 25.60 XD 23.80 b XD 23.90 —20¢ $1.50 5.88 
Cement ..... 87.25 XD 33.25 XD 32.25 b XD 32.25 b —$1 $2.50 6.89 
Dairy Farm 16.20 16.20 16.10 16.20 steady $1.63 10.06 
Watson... 14.30 14.30 14.20 14,30 steady $1 6.99 
Yangtsze .... 6 6.05 s 5.90 b 6n steady 10¢ 11.67 
Allied Inv. .. 4.80 n 4.85 s 4.80 n 4.85 s steady 25¢ 5.15 
HK & FE Inv. 9.70 b 9.80 9.75: b 9.75 n steady 75¢ 7.69 
Amal. Rubber. 1.426 1.425 1.40 1.40 —2%¢ 30¢ 21.42 
Textiie ws seas 4.70 s 4.75 4.70 4.76 +5¢ 50¢ 10.53 
Nanyang 8.35 s 8.25 8.05 8.06 —20¢ 80¢ 9.94 
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Industrials 


Cements, Ex. Div., 82% b; 38% B. 
H,K. Ropes, 12.90 bi 

Metal Industries, 1.625 b. 

Amoy Canning (H.K.), 32% b. 


Stores 


Dairy Farms, 16.10 b; 16.30 8; 16.20 sa. 


Watsons, 14.10 b; 14.30 «&. 
L. Crawfords, 28.30 b. 
Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 28.70 b. 
Sinceres, 1.80 b. 

China Emporium, 8.90 b. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 85¢c nom. 


Kwong Sang Hong Ex. Div., 183 nom. 


Wing On (H.K.), 634% b. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 17.70 b. 

International Films, 30c nom. 

H.K. Constructions, 6.80 nom. 

Vibro Pilings, Ex. Div., 17 s. 
Marsman Investments, 6/- nom, 
Marsman (H.K.), 65¢c nom. 


Cottons 


Ewos, 85¢ nom. 
Textile Corp., 4.70 b; 4% 8s; 
Nanyang Mill, 8.05 b; 8.15 .s. 


Rubber Companies 


Amalgamated Rubbers Ex. Div., 1.375 b; 


8; 1.40 sa. 
Ayer Tawah, 1.375 b. 
Java-Consolidated Estates, 
Langkat, 1% nom. 
Rubber Trust, 1.65 nom, 
Shanghai Kelantan, 98c nom. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 2.80 nom. 
Sungala, 96c nom. 


46144c nom. 


4.70 sa. 


1.425 


DIVIDENDS 


The Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. 
announced a final dividend of 7 per 
cent less income tax, making 14 per 
cent in all for the year 1956. 


The China Provident Loan and Mort- 
gage Co., Ltd. announced that the pro- 
fit for the year ended December 31, 
1956 was $1,512,622 and that the com- 
pany will pay a dividend of $1 per 
share, 


The Hongkong & Shanghai Hotels, 
Limited, announced a dividend of $1.00 
per share for the year 1956. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


February 9—15, 1957 


Trading was at a reduced rate dur- 
ing the week. An easier tendency de- 
veloped primarily occasioned by the 
unsettled and comparatively low price 
of Rubber. A slackening of demand 
brought generally easier conditions in 
the Industrial and Tin share sections, 
though selective buying was evident in 
occasional firm features and there were 
signs that investors were ready to pick 
up shares at the lower levels. 


Amongst Industrials, Consolidated 
Tin Smelters: Ords. were dealt in at 
31/6, Federal Dispensary at $2.20 and 
Fraser & Neave Ords. from $2.28 down 
to $2.22. Gammons after sales at 
$2.12 were taken down to $2.08, W. 
Hammer from $1.873 to $1.85 cd. cb., 
Henry Waugh at $1.70 and Hongkong 
Banks (London) at £923 cd. Hume 
Industries were in better demand and 
had sales from A.7/3 up to A.7/6, 
whilst . Malayan Breweries changed 
hands at $2.87. Malayan Cement 
were active with business from $1.70 
down to $1.674 cd. also McAlisters from 
$2.923 to $2.90 cd. the latter closing 
at $2.83—$2.88 xd. Metal Box were 
dealt in at $1.60 and Robinson Ords. 
from -$1.584 to $1.60. Sime Darby on 
a well-sustained .demand improved to 
$2.25 at which price heavy sales were 
made. Singapore Cold Storage again 
came to business at $1.60. Straits 
Steamship advanced with sales. from 
$16.30 to $16.55 but Straits Times 
were a shade easier, being taken from 
$3.074 to $3.05. Straits Traders were 
marketed again at $26.70 and Union 
Insurance at $511.00. 


United Engineers announced a divi- 
dend of 10% and a bonus of 5%. A 
large turnover jin the shares resulted 
with: sales ranging from $9.80 up to 
$10.00 then to $9.90 ed. cb. Wearne 
Brothers saw business at $2.874, whilst 
William Jacks closed easier at $3.00— 
$3.05 cd. 


Aokam Tin were taken in quantity 


from $1.75 down to $1.673 then up to: 
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$1.70. Austral Amalgamated after 
dealings from 21/3 to 20/104 ecd., are 
now quoted at 19/9—20/3 xd. Ayer 
Hitam came to business at 25/103, Kay 
Tin at 7td.. Kamunting at 10/44 xd., 
Kent at 4/53 ccr., Kuala Kampar at 
88/6 and Kuchaj at $2.914. Larut made 
7/103 having sellers over, Lingui $2.90 
and Lower Perak had substantial sales 
from 17/3 down to 17/-. Meru Tin 
after business at 2/73 close at 2/5— 
2/7. Petaling were an active counter 
and had numerous transactions from 
$3.36. down to $3.33,,.Pungah from 9/6 
to 9/74 cd. and Rantau from $1.79 to 
$1.77. Rawang Concessions were 
marketed at 41/6 ccr. cci., Rawang Tin 
at 9/9, Sungei Bidor at 6/103, Sungei 
Kinta at 19/73 xd., Taiping Consoli- 
dated at $1.70 and $1.67, Takuapa at 
17/13 and Tongkah Harbour at 13/9. 


Talam were prominent on the an- 
nouncement of a final dividend of 30% 
for the last financial year and an in- 
terim dividend of 30% for the current 
year. The price of the shares jumped 
over 30 cents, being taken at $3.00 to 
$3.05 to $3.03 ed. 


Rubber shares were little changed 
in small activity. 


There is stil] an unsatisfied demand 
for Local Loans at quotations. 
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FEBRUARY TRADE REPORTS 


local commodity 
a steady improve- 


month after the 


Business in the 
market registered 
ment during the 
Chinese New Year holidays. Exports 
of China produce to Eurcpe, UK and 
Japan gathered momentum while de- 
mand from Korea for paper was strong 
throughout the month; trading volume 


however was restricted by the short 
stock of popular items. On the other 
hand, imports of metals from Europe 


and UK, sugar from Taiwan and Philip- 
pines, rice from Thailand and yarn 
from Pakistan were very heavy during 
the period, depressing the local market 
and causing a shortage of godown 
space. Quotations for HK yarn and 
cloth were firm because there was 
practically no spot offer from local 
mills which accepted only orders for 


forwards. 
Government trade figures for 
February show that imports totalling 


$444 million were $33 million less than 
that for January and exports amount- 
ing to $245 m were $60 m lower. How- 
ever compared with the record for 
February 1956, imports were $113 m 
better and exports $3.4 m higher. 


Trade with China: Large quantities 
of cloth, vegetables, fruits, garlic, can- 
ned food and other foodstuffs reached 
here from Tientsin, Tsingtao and 
Canton but supplies of paper, cement, 
egg products, beans and oilseeds were 
still scanty. Transhipments of Chinese 
light industrial products (window glass, 
plywood, cement, cloth, paper and 
chemicals) to SE Asia were active but 
the volume was not very impressive. 
From the local market, China bought 
selective items of metals when quota- 
tions here were depressed by selling 
pressure but quantities involved were 
small. 


Traffic over the border at Shum Chun 
was very heavy during the first fort- 
night because those who had gone to 
‘Canton during Chinese New Year 
holidays rushed back to their jobs in 
HK. They reported that Chinese 
Customs in Shum Chun had been very 
lenient with them and most _ people 
reaped good profit from the selling of 
watches, nylon stockings and _ other 
luxury items which they smuggled to 
Canton. This news encouraged a large 
number of amateur smugglers, mostly 
domestic servants, to quit their jobs 
and invest their savings in running the 
blockade. Towards week-end, the rush 
to Canton slowed down as Communists 
over the border, once again, tightened 
their control. 


Trade with Japan: Cargo movements 


between HK and Japan were very 
active throughout the month. Cotton 
and woollen textiles, rayon yarn, 
cement, seafood and _ sundry goods 


constituted the major portion of over 
8,000 tons of imports. Exports ¢x- 
ceeded 12,000 tons; principal items 
were scrap iron, iron ore, oil seeds, and 
other staples. Dealers here booked 
various industrial chemicals, cement, 
paper and cotton textiles from Japan 
but indent offers for cement and paper 
were limited to small quantities and in 
the case of cotton textiles, Japan Cotton 
Cloth Exporters’ Association decided to 
control the export of velveteen and 
gingham to HK to prevent their re- 
exports to US. In the local market 
Japan also enquired for metals but 
made no commitments. Procurement of 
scrap iron from here remained heavy 
because US had suspended exports of 
this item. 


In addition to purchases from HK, 
Japan bought 7.2 million tons of iron 
ore from India; shipments will be made 
during the next 5 years’ beginning 
April 1957. Last year, Japan imported 
80,000 tons of iron ore from India 
against exports of 32,000 tors of steel 
—30% of Japan’s total steel exports. 
From China, Japan resumed imports of 
pig-iron after an interruption of more 
than 10 years; Tokyo recently issued 
import licence for 4,000 tons of Chinese 
pig-iron at US$80 per ton cif to Dai 
Ichi Bussan which is also importing 
this item from Poland. Japanese 
Economic Minister dismissed the re- 
ported US plan to clamp rigid control 
on trade with China as “infeasible and 
impracticable’ and declared that Japan 
would continue to trade with China 
within limits. Export target for 1957 
had been tentatively set at US$70 m 
but the Minister said that Japan could 
enlarge the scope to $100 m if payment 
arrangements could be improved. Ac- 
cording to Tokyo reports, Japan is 
shipping Y160 m worth of construction 
equipment including 15-ton bulldozers 
to China for, exchange of coal. The 
Japanese motor car industry however 
has cancelled its project to send a 
market survey mission to China. 


In SE Asia, Japan’s floating exhibi- 
tion on board m.v. “Nissho Maru” con- 
tinued to display more than 10,000 
items of Japanese machinery and equip- 
ment to prospective buyers in various 
countries. Tokyo is now organizing 
joint enterprises with various govern- 
ments to develop spinning, auto assem- 
bly, mining, fishing and other industries 
in Burma, India, Ceylon, Thailand, the 
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Philippines and Cambodia; Japan’s in- 
vestment will amount to about Y2,400 
million. The Asian Society of Japan is 
planning to send about 100 technicians 
to Ceylon, Pakistan, Thailand, Singapore 
and Malaya as the first step for techni- 
cal and economic cooperation with these 
countries. The Society, which operates 
with government subsidy, is also taking 
care of students from SE Asia with the 
funds of the Colombo Plan and ICA 
to study industrial techniques in Japan. 
With North Vietnam, Japan bartered 
for 410,000 tons of coal with Japanese 
synthetic fibres, bicycle tubes and 
chemicals. A 9-member Japanese in- 
dustrial mission is now visiting SE Asia 
to study the purchase of timber and 
other industrial raw materials from 
various countries as well as the sale of 
light industrial machinery, sundries, 
chinaware and other consumer goods. 


Trade with US and Europe: Imports 
from UK and Europe exceeded 50,000 


tons last month; metals constituted 
about 60% of the total tonnage. A 
large percentage of these imports 


should have reached here last year but 
the Suez Canal blockade and _ its 
consequences had delayed the delivery. 
Exports to UK consisted chiefly of HK 
manufactures and totalled about 15,000 
tons while consignments of Chinese pro- 
duce to Europe amounted to about 
8,000 tons. Demand from UK for 
local manufactured goods remained 
strong; orders reached here last month 
covered mostly rubber footwear, shirts, 
gloves and cotton textiles. European 
countries enquired for oil seeds, vege- 
table oils, egg products and other 
popular staples but trading was limited 
by short stock in the local market. To 
meet the demand from various sources, 
dealers here booked more paper, tex- 
tiles, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, dye- 
stuff, machinery and scientific instru- 
ments from UK and Europe in spite of 
indent increases. Towards month-end 
local importers also ordered large 
quantities of woollen, cotton and other 
textiles from UK and Europe for the 
coming Summer. According to Jeb- 
sen & Company, agents of Badische 
Anilin & Soda Fabrik A.G., German 
dyestuffs and chemicals are enjoying 
very steady demand from the local 
textile and plastic industries and last 
year, B.A.S.F. had 10% more business 
than in 1955. French manufacturers 
are also anxious to sell more products 
to HK; 13 firms are offering to supply 
HK with wire gauze and netting, plas- 
tered bands, perfumes and cosmetics, 
pharmaceuticals, pearl essence, metallic 
windows, ball-bearing, hat bodies and 
brandies. 


Trade with US: Exports of cotton 
textiles, firecrackers, rattanware, plas- 
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tic products, torch, gloves, shirts, 
embroideries, and other HK manufac- 
tures exceeded 9,000 tons last month. 
Several firms are reaping handsome 
profits on orders from US for shirts 
and garments made here from Japanese 
textiles. During the month, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry ar- 
ranged with American authorities to 
allow dealers here to send locally made 
wooden model junks and wooden lamp 
stands to US under comprehensive certi- 
ficates of origin. Washington also an- 
nounced that exporters there could 
now ship $25 worth of most  non- 
strategic commodities to HK without 
individual export licences. 


Imports from US consisted chiefly of 
blackplate, paper, tobacco leaves, elec- 
tric appliances, sewing machine, auto 
parts, toilet articles, air conditioning 
units, pharmaceuticals, canned food, 
fruits and provisions. Dealers here also 
booked ladies wearing apparel, swim- 
ming suit and other consumer goods for 
the coming Summer. To _ stimulate 
trade between HK and US, a 5-member 
Mission will come here in April. The 
Mission will be led by Mr. Charles F. 
Boehm, Economic Director of US Com- 
merce Department. The other 4 mem- 
bers are experts in commercial coun- 
selling and information and will be in 
a position to supply specific information 
regarding imports from and exports to 
US. The American Consulate here 
will arrange appointments for those 
who wish to meet the group. 


Trade with Indonesia: Early in the 
month, Djakarta earmarked HK$10 
million for imports of cotton yarn and 
cloth from here and contacted mills here 
for the purchase of US$2.5 m worth of 
HK cotton textiles against payments 
with US cotton. There were also en- 
quiries for metals, paper, chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, hurricane lanterns, 
enamelware and other metal pro- 
ducts because merchants there were 
preparing for the coming Puasa Festi- 
tal (April). In mid-February, Djakarta 
suspended allocations of foreign ex- 
change for imports of black printing 
ink, iodine preparations, rubber heels, 
bicycle tyres, cement for building con- 
struction, auto batteries and asbestos 
board. This development however did 
not affect HK exports to Indonesia. 
Toward month-end Djakarta announced 
that there would be no cut in this 
year’s import quota but imports of 
goods which could be produced in Indo- 
nesia would be controlled under exist- 
ing regulations. Cargo movements be- 
tween Indonesia and HK _ remained 
active but the volume is much less than 
in the previous month. 


Trade with Malaya: Bangkok con- 
tinued to ship large quantities of rice 


to the local market and in return 
bought -substantial quantities of nails, 
glass, cellophane, wheat flour, paint, 
steel bars, yarn, cloth, enamelware, fish- 
ing nets etc. from here. However two 
tendencies are getting stronger: im- 
ports from Thailand are heavier than 
exports and Chinese products are mak- 
ing up the major portion of the export 
tonnage. 


Trade with Korea: Demand from 
Korea for paper was very strong but 
the volume of trade was handicapped 
by short stock here and low buying 
offers from Seoul. In addition to 
direct imports of newsprint from Japan, 
Korea was considering to buy wood- 
free and other paper direct from 
Europe. From here, Korea also bought 
machinery and equipment, sugar, phar- 
maceuticals and chemicals but quanti- 
ties involved were small. 


Trade with Taiwan: Imports of sugar 
from Taiwan exceeded 5,000 tons—a 
record figure. Other imports included 
ginger, tea, menthol crystal, camphor 
products, feather, fruits, citronella oil 
and starch. Exports were much less 
than imports; principal items were steel 
bars, plates, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
rubber and tyres. In view of the suc- 
cess of Japan’s floating exhibition in 
SE Asia, Taipei is planning to send a 
freighter filled with samples of Formo- 
san products to Saigon, Bangkok, 
Singapore and Philippines. A 12-man 
Taiwan bankers’ mission will visit 
Manila in March to explore trade pos- 
sibilities. Taiwan light industries are 
now offering textiles, electric ap- 
pliances, bicycles and tyres, bleaching 
powder, vacuum flask, leather products, 
newsprint, plywood and canned food to 
the local market and to SE _ Asia. 
Among these items, textiles, paper and 
canned food are attracting keen interest 
in Thai markets. In Rome last month, 
Taiwan Foreign Minister and Italian 
Foreign Secretary exchanged notes on 
the increase of trade between the two 
countries covering Taiwan tea, camphor 
products, jute and other staples against 
Italian thread and textiles of artificial 
fibres and cotton, woollen goods and 
textiles, machinery, cars, tyres and 
other exports. 


Trade with Malaya: Exports to 
Singapore and other Malayan ports 
totalled 14,000 tons last month; prin- 
cipal items were cement, sugar, vege- 
tables and fruits, canned food and 
sundry provisions, enamelware, cotton 
textiles and other HK manufactures. 
Importers in Indonesia still procured 
from Singapore substantial quantities 
of HK products particularly items 
which Djakarta prohibited imports from 
here. Orders from Malaya also cover- 
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ed Manila rope; authorities there had 
curtailed this import from the Philip- 
pines because they could get the same 
commodity from here for sterling. Pur- 
chase of Chinese cement and _ other 
light industrial products from here 
slowed down because Singapore obtain- 
ed them direct from China with con- 
signments transhipped via this port. 
Singapore businessmen believe that 
China will buy about 130,000 tons of 
rubber this year from SE Asia and 
anticipate that 75,000 tons will be 
purchased from Malayan dealers  be- 
cause Ceylon’s total production is 
under 90,000 tons a year; furthermore 
Colombo’s commitment to China is 
limited to 50,000 tons of sheet rubber. 


Trade with the Philippines: To pro- 
mote exports of HK products to the 
Philippines the Chinese Manufacturers’ 
Union here decided to send a trade mis- 
sion to Manila in March. During 
February, Manila shipped here about 
5,000 tons of brown sugar. Mangoes 
also arrived in quantity. To stimulate 
HK-Philippine trade, Manila extended 
the validity of old barter licences but 
exports to the Philippines failed to im- 
prove because import restrictions there 
remained very strict; only small quanti- 
ties of cotton textiles, machinery and 
HK manufactured Chinese-style food- 
stuffs were shipped from here to Manila. 


Trade with Cambodia, Laos and 
Vietnam: Imports of rice, feather, 
scrap iron, oilseeds, and other staples 
from Cambodia totalled 2,000 tons. In 
return, HK shipped there only about 
1,000 tons of window glass, metals, 
paper, sugar, rayon and cotton textiles 
and enamelware; however the total 
value of exports is higher than that of 
imports. During the month, Laos de- 


veloped more direct trade with HK 
and many consignments were sent 
there by air-freight. Traders here 


were expecting more orders from Laos 
because authorities in Vientiane had 
relaxed import restrictions and im- 
porters there had found that purchases 
from Bangkok were much more €xpen- 
sive than direct dealings with HK ex- 
porters. From Saigon, HK bought rice 
in addition to bone meal, maize and 
other staples. Exports to South Viet- 
nam showed slight improvement after 
Saigon had earmarked US$40 m for 
imports of textiles, foodstuffs, indus- 
trial supplies, equipment and machinery 
etc. Orders reached here also covered 
joss paper, herb medicines, gypsum and 
paper of Chinese origin. Trade with 
North Vietnam was mostly conducted 
under barter arrangements. Imports 
of woodoil were curtailed on account of 
supply shortage there. Exports con- 
sisted chiefly of Chinese light indus- 
trial products and foodstuffs, 
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Trade with Pakistan & India: Cotton 
yarn dominated imports from Pakistan. 
Principal imports from India included 
gunny bags, cotton and shellac. Ex- 
ports to India consisted chiefly of win- 
dow glass, paper, cassia and _ other 
Chinese products. Exports to Pakistan 
remained insignificant. 


Trade with Burma: Exports to Burma 
improved to 3,000 tons last month after 
Rangoon had relaxed import restric- 
tions on many consumer goods. Orders 
reached here covered paper, wheat flour, 
cotton textiles, machinery and equip- 
ment, old newspapers and bottles. Im- 
ports of beans from Burma exceeded 
2,000 tons but 1,400 tons of this ton- 
nage were for transhipments to Japan. 


Trade with Ceylon: There were only 
a few orders from Colombo for small 
quantities of dried chilli, enamelware, 
cotton textiles and menthol crystal. 
Colombo has curtailed purchases from 
the local market because Ceylon will 
have to import large quantities of 
Chinese staples and industrial products 
direct from China to balance the 
surplus of 80 million rupees in her 
rubber-for-rice trade with Peking at 
the end of January. 


Trade with Africa: Imports. of cot- 
ton, groundnut oil, ivory from East 
Africa and of cow hide, tanning extract 
and canned food from South Africa 
remained at the January level. Exports 
of HK manufactures (enamelware cot- 
ton textiles, rubber footwear, plastic 
products, shirts, ete.) to African mar- 
kets remained heavy. According to 
new import regulations in Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, HK products shipped there 
must have 25% material, work, or other 
acceptable content of HK origin (in- 
stead of the 25% combined Common- 
wealth content) in order to be quali- 
fied for preferential rates of duty. For 
items such as towels, towelling napkins, 
piecegoods, cutlery, enamelware, the 
single country content required is now 
30%. 


Trade with North Borneo: Imports 
of timber, firewood, rubber, coconut, 
rattan and scrap iron exceeded 4,000 
tons but exports of foodstuffs, tex- 
tiles, garments, vacuum flask, cement 
and other HK products slowed down 
after recent heavy consignments. 


Trade with New Zealand: New Zea- 
land trade commissioner in Singapore 
came here to investigate the possibility 
of more trade between New Zealand 
and HK. Apart from NZ’s interest in 
HK as an entrepot, she is also in- 
terested in local manufactures. In re- 
turn, NZ wishes to sell: more frozen 
meat and dairy products to HK. 


Trade with Australia: Australia re- 
mained HK’s number one supplier of 
frozen meat. Imports of wheat, wheat 
flour, cow hide, wooltops and fruits 
were also heavy. Exports of HK manu- 
factured textiles, knitwear, vacuum 
flask, plastic products and Chinese 
woodoil and other staples to Australia 
amounted to less than 50% of the 
total value of imports from Australia. 


Trade’ with the Middle’ East: 
Shipments of HK manufactured 
enamelware, torch, aluminumware and 
textiles ete. to Aden, Massaua, Port 
Sudan and Jidda averaged 500 tons a 
week. There were however no orders 
from Egypt which bought Ceylon tea, 
Australian wooltops and Canadian 
wheat from Japan. Egypt also bought 
paper, beans, textile machinery, 
tobacco, silk piece goods, tea and ply- 
wood from China. 


China Produce: Demand from Japan, 
Europe and other sources for beans, 
oilseeds, vegetable oils, egg products, 
etc. improved during the month; trans- 
actions however were restricted by the 
supply shortage of these items in the 
local market. Aniseed star and cassia 
were practically out of stock while 
Chinese indents were marked up under 
strong demand from Singapore, Europe, 
Japan, Taiwan and India. Sesame 
and maize of SE Asia origin were 
favoured by Japan and other buyers. 
Groundnut of Chinese origin was stimu- 
lated by demand from Japan, Canada, 
Middle East and local food manufac- 
turers. There is a strong demand in 
Europe (including UK) for good 
quality hand selected groundnut kernel 
for human consumption. It has been 
estimated that Europe will probably 
buy at least three times the quantity 
bought last year, rising to some 8,000 
tons with a total value of £3 million. 
However, Europe would probably ob- 
tain the supply direct from China rather 
than via HK. This development will 
force Peking to cut the supply of 
groundnut to the local market which 
last month depended upon supply from 
Africa to meet export demand. De- 
mand for Chinese woodoil came chiefly 
from Japan and local paint manufac- 
turers. Dealers here booked several 
consignments from China at $2,900 
per long ton cif HK, March forward. 
One transaction was concluded at £190 
per metric ton c & f Japan, direct 
from China.’ Europe has been buying 
this item from US and Argentine. The 
price in Europe was recently about £14 
below the New York quotation although 
normal cost considerations would limit 
this gap to £3 to £4. This reflects 
the anxiety on the part of Argentine 
shippers to unload in Europe what they 
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cannot sell in US. At the present, 
Chinese woodoil is about £185 per 
ton and Argentine products about £165 
per ton on the European market. Sup- 
ply of aniseed oil from China was also 
restricted because Peking is supplying 
this item to Europe direct at about 13s 
per lb cif, March forward. Dealers 
here were unable to get adequate 
supply of ‘egg products from China to 
meet the strong demand from Germany. 
This was probably caused by Europe’s 
inereased purchases from China. But 
in view of the fact that Europe’s 1957 
quota for imports of this item is still 
much less than in 1955 and that UK 
home egg production is now much 
higher than her domestic consumption 
and that Australia has emerged as a 
supplier of frozen eggs, China’s produc- 
tion of egg products must have lagged 
behind targets set by the State. The 
supply of fresh eggs to the local mar- 
ket, though resumed, was still restrict- 
ed to small consignments. Demand 
from Japan, Singapore, and _ other 
sources for beans was mostly met with 
supply from Thailand, Burma, Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam. Soya _ bean alone 
declined because there was no _ order 
from Japan while several hundreds of 
tons had arrived from US. The mar- 
ket also registered demand from Aus- 
tralia for camphor products; from 
Europe for gallnuts, rosin and cassia 


oil; from Canada for woodoil, walnut 
meat and green pea; from Burma for 
camphor products, menthol crystal; 
from Thailand and Taiwan for rosin 
and gypsum; from Indonesia for raw 
silk; from Ceylon for driéd chilli; and 


from Singapore for garlic and dried 
chilli. 
Metals: The arrival of about 30,000 


tons of metals from UK and Europe, 
the shortage of storage space, the tight 
money situation among dealers and the 
liquidation by speculators forced prices 
of iron bars, pipes and plates to levels 
below new indents during the first three 
weeks. However towards month-end, 
prices recovered because European in- 
dents continued firm; near forwards- 
were not available; scrap exports were 
suspended by US; China and SE Asia 
returned to the local market for various 
items; and there were also enquiries 
from Japan. According to reports from 
Japan, Tokyo had issued licences for 
imports of 428,000 tons (US$69.6 m) 


of steels before end of March. Austra- 
lia got orders for 16,167 tons, US 
14,133 tons, West Germany 13,730 


tons, Belgium 13,002 tons, UK 2,872 
tons, France 2,472 tons, HK 2,442 tons 
and the balance from Italy, Sweden, 
Norway, Canada, ete.; principal items 
were steel bars, steel plate and black 
plate. At the end of 1956 Tokyo ear- 
marked foreign exchange for imports 


of 1.2 million tons of steel out of 
which 450,000 will be imported 
before end of March 1957. No 


licence has yet been issued for further 
purchases. It was believed that en- 
quiries reached here last month might 
indicate that new licences would soon 
be issued after Tokyo had _ received 
quotations from various sources. Ex- 
ports to China and SE Asia were handi- 
capped by low’ buying offers from 
Thailand for structural  steels,. iron 
pipes, galvanized iron wire, mild steel 
plate; from Indonesia for structural 
steels, iron wire rod, wire, mild steel 


plate; from Okinawa for galvanized 
iron pipe; and from China for mild 
steel plate cutting, zinc sheet, gal- 


vanized iron sheet, tinplate waste waste, 
blackplate and waste waste, iron wire 
rod and galvanized iron pipe. Demand 
from Japan for scrap iron improved to- 
wards month-end after US had suspend- 
ed exports of this item; Japan had 
intended to import 2.5 million tons of 
scrap iron from US. 


Paper: Korea remained the number 
one buyer for woodfree printing, sul- 
phite, cellophane, glassine, aluminum 
foil and duplex board; transactions 
however were handicapped by _ short 
stocks and low buying offer from Seoul. 
The market also registered demand 
from Indonesia, Cambodia, Vietnam, 
Burma and Thailand for various print- 
ing, packing, writing paper, cigarette 
paper, duplex board and straw board. 
Demand for newsprint from Thailand 
was so strong that Peking agents here 
sent representatives to Bangkok to 
negotiate with 5 Chinese-language news- 
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papers there the sale of Chinese news- 
print at HK$90 per ton with 3 months 
credit. In the local market, spot goods 
were difficult to get because dealers 
here had recently refrained from book- 
ing new supplies from various sources 
following advances in European, US, 
UK, Japanese and Chinese indents. 
During second half month paper 
traders ordered aluminum foil, ribbed 
kraft, tissue, cellophane, glassine and 
newsprint from Europe as well as mani- 
fold, straw board, poster and news- 
print from China in spite of the high 
cost. On the other hand American 
newsprint in reels at 56c per lb attract- 
ed no buyers because the most im- 
portant buyer—Korea—was importing 
this item from Japan while SE Asia and 
local printers used large quantities of 
Chinese and European products which 
were cheaper than US products. 

Industrial Chemicals: Demand from 
Korea and SE _ Asia  was_ selec- 
tive and trading was limited to small 
quantities. Prices were mostly kept 
firm by high replenishment cost and 
short stock. Caustic soda was very 
popular with Cambodia, Indonesia, 
Korea and local manufacturers; pric 
firmed because supply from UK, China 
and Japan was not adequate. Sodium 
bicarbonate of Chinese origin was 
favoured by Cambodia but heavy supply 
prevented improvement; UK _ product 
firmed on orders from Korea and Tai- 
wen. There were also orders from 
Korea for sodium nitrate, cresylic acid, 
glycerine, urea moulding powder, am- 
monitm bicarbonate, lithopone tanning 
extract and formalin; from Cambodia 
for chrome alum, magnesium carbonate, 
ammonium bicarbonate and _ ferrous 
sulvhate; from Indonesia for zine 
chloride; from Thailand for calcium 
carbonate; and from Taiwan for gum 
arabic, chrome alum, shellac and litho- 
pone. 

Pharmaceuticals: The market was 
quiet and registered only small turn- 
overs in popular items including 
penicillin oil injections, penicillin oral 
tablets, dihydrostreptomycin, sac- 
charine crystal, quinine powders and 
other fine chemicals. Principal ‘buyers 
were Korea, Vietnam, Thailand, Indo- 
nesia and local patent medicine manu- 
facturers. Transactions in most cases 
were restricted by the lack of spot 
goods in the local market because 
cealers here did not keep stocks for 
the uncertain export demand. This 
situation encouraged speculative buy- 
ing of items which were suddenly en- 
quired for by Korea, Singapore and 
other buyers. Dealers here are not 
very optimistic about the future be- 
cause in addition to the fact that 
demand from various. sources is 
uncertain, the competition among local 
agents of Italian, French, German, 
Dutch, UK,. American and Japanese is 
very intense. They find that local sales 
of patent medicines such as liver ex- 
tract, cod liver oil, vitamin tablets, etc. 
are more profitable and less uncer- 
tain. 
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Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods: 
HK yarn was short in spot goods; 
forwards advanced especially after fac- 
tories here had won the tender for the 
supply of 4,000 bales of yarn to Burma 
and received enquiries from Indonesia 
for US$2.5 million worth of cotton 
textiles in addition to the steady 
demand from UK, Africa, and local 
weavers. Pakistan products, too, firm- 
ed in spite of heavy stock during the 
first half month but towards month-end, 
the continuous large imports depressed 
quotations even though new _ indents 
were marked up. Japanese yarn re- 
mained quiet but prices were firm 
because stock was low and supply from 
Japan curtailed. HK grey sheeting 
and drill were also short in_ stock; 
orders from Indonesia, Burma, Austra- 
lia, and local garment factories were 
all concluded for future deliveries as 
remote as September. Chinese grey 
sheeting was favoured by Burma and 
Indonesia; quotations rose to the level 
of Japanese products after China had 
marked up indents for May/June for- 
wards. Chinese drill was sold out. 
Japanese grey, white shirting and 
poplin all retained strong demand from 
local garment factories; dealers here 


booked Jarge consignments during the 
month. 


Rice: Local demand remained normal 
but imports from Thailand were heavy; 
dealers here were using up a large 
percentage of the quota for the first 
quarter. © Prices here: registered slight 
decline especially for new crop and 


broken rice of Thai origin. Chinese 
rice retained strong local demand; 
prices firmed on marked-up indents. 


HK New Territories crops were pegged 
higher because farmers wanted better 
prices. On the whole however prices 
were sluggish because in addition to 
abundant supply from Thailand, dealers 
here also bought rice from South Viet- 
nam, Burma and other sorrces. 


Wheat Flour: HK flour retained 
strong local demand and enjoyed in- 
creasing number of orders from Burma 
and other SE Asian countries; prices 
were marked up slightly on account of 
the increased cost of wheat. US pro- 
ducts first eased under heavy arrival 
but later recovered when HK products 
were marked up and freight charges 
increased. Canadian brands followed 
the trend of US flour but Australian 
products remained sluggish towards 
month-end. 


Sugar: Heavy imports from Taiwan 
depressed the. market in spite of the 
demand from Korea for 1,000 tons dur- 
ing mid-February. Philippine brown, 
too, charted a downward trend because 
more supply was expected while export 
demand failed to improve. Taikoo pro- 
ducts however closed firm on _ strong 
loca] demand in spite of tthe slight 
decline during mid-month. 


Cement: HK products were very firm 
_ throughout the month due to strong 


-e & f Middle East per long ton. 


local demand and steady exports to 
South” Vietnam, Cambodia, North 
Borneo, Singapore and Malaya. Supply 


from Japan was not as abundant as 
during the previous month; quotations 
here advanced on increased indents. 
Dealers here were not able to get 
enough supply from Japan _ because 
manufacturers there had sold substan- 
tial quantities to China, India and the 
Middle East. Supply of ‘Chinese cement 
was also curtailed because Canton was 
sending whatever available quantities 
of this item to Singapore, North Borneo 
and other SE Asian markets. Reports 
from Peking disclosed that China had 
suspended al] building projects except 
workers’ quarters and schools because 
there were not enough cement and 
other building materials in China. 


Gunny Bags: Dealers here booked 
more supply from India to meet the 
demand from Cambodia and North 
Vietnam for new bags and from Thai- 
land for used ones. 


Kerosene: Shell, Standard-Vacuum 
and Caltex marked up the price for 
kerosene by 5 cents per gallon on ac- 
eount of the increased freight rates. 


Window Glass: Dealers here curtail- 
ed imports from Poland and other East 
European countries and increased in- 
dents from China because orders from 
East Africa; North Vietnam and 
Thailand were mostly for Chinese 
products while local demand favoured 
Japanese sheets. 


Coal: Japanese coal is gradually 
losing the local market to Chinese pro- 
ducts simply because Japan do not have 
enough coal even for her domestic de- 
mand. Tokyo is buying coal from 
Peking and other suppliers to meet the 
increased demand from her gas and 
electric power industries; 400,000 tons 
tons wil] have to be imported before 
end of March including 55,000 tons 
from China, 80,000 tons from Australia 
and 10,000 tons from India. 


COMMODITY PRICES ON 
FEBRUARY 28, 1957 


CHINA PRODUCE 


Aniseed Star—Nanning, export qua- 
lity, £118 per ton c & f Europe; 3rd 
quality, $85 picul. Tung Hing, $76 
picul. Haiphong, $68 picul. Rice 
Bran—Philippine, 1st quality, $22.80 


picul. Wheat Bran—HK, white, $26 
picul. Camphor Tablet—HK, $3.20 to 
$3.40 per Ib. Cassia—Bud, Kwang- 


tung, export quality, $88 picul. Broken, 
Kwangtung/Kwangsi, 1st quality, ex- 
port packed, {$78  picul. Lignea, 
Kwangtung/Kwangsi, $91 picul or pa 

oir 
Fibre—Szechwan, £124 per metric ton 
cif Japan. South China, £116 per 
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m.t. cif Jap. Gypsum—Hupeh, white, 
$140 per metric ton or $9 per picul. 
Feather—Dyed Hen Feather: HK, 12d 
per lb c & f Europe; South China, 95d 
per lb c & f Europe. Duck Feather: 
export quality N.N. 85%, 6s 5d per lb 
ec & f Europe. Goose Feather: HK, 
G.G.S. 90%, 8s 4d per lb c & f Europe. 
Alum—Chekiang, $300 per m.t. Hog 
Bristle—Tientsin: No. 55 black, 28s 4d 
per lb; No. 26, 24s 1d per lb. Chung- 
king: No. 27 black, 18s 10d per lb; No. 
4, 11s per lb. All ec & f Europe. Han- 
kow, 2.25”, white, 19s 6d per lb c & f 
Japan. Rosin—South China, mixed, A 
grade, $102 per quintal; B grade, $100 
per quintal; WWi grade, £76/10/0d per 
m.t. c & f Japan. Red Chilli (dried) 
—Szechwan, new, $175 per picul. 
Kweichow, new, small, $170  picul. 
Kansu, new, $138 picul. Honan, new, 
$135 picul. Shantung, new, $85 picul. 
Hunan, old, £85 per metric ton ec & f 
Colombo. Aniseed QOil—Kwangsi, in 
drum, $1,310 per picul. Haiphong, in 
drum, $1,240 picul; lower quality, 
$1,180 picul. Camphor Oil—Taiwan, 
refined, in drum, $140 picul. Kwangsi, 
crude, in drum, $135 picul. Cassia Oil 
—Kwangtung/Kwangsi, 80-85% in 
drum, $1,350 picul. Haiphong, in 
drum, forward, $1,300 picul. Citronella 
QGil—Hainan Island $5.60 per lb. Tai- 
wan, $6 per Ib. Peppermint Oil— 
Shanghai, $22 per lb. Taiwan, $15 per 
Ib. Teaseed Oil—2% FFA, in bulk, 


£180 per long ton c & f Europe. Tur- 
pentine—South China, in drum, 1st 
grade, Mar/Apr forward, £100 per 
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metric ton c & f Japan. 
fined)—China, in bulk: spot, $177 
picul; Mar forward, ex-KC Railway 
Station, $2,900 per long ton or £183/ 
10/0d per metric ton c & f Canada. 
China, in drum, £192 per long ton, 
ec & f Australia. Haiphong, in drum, 
$157 picul. Yellow Camphor Oil— 
Shanghai, $2.40 per kilo. Almond 
(bitcer)—Tientsin, red membrane, new, 
$360 picul. Japan, new, $300 picul. 
Ginger (dried)—Hunan, new, peeled, 
$200 picul; ordinary, $140 picul. Sze- 
chwan, old, sliced, £110 per long ton 
ec & f Europe. Maize—Cambodia, yel- 
low, $26 picul. Thailand, red, 2-week 


Woodoil (re- 


forward, $26 picul. Burma, yellow 
3-week forward, $25.50 picul. Menthol 
Crystal—Taiwan, $40 per lb. Ground- 


nut Oil—Africa, 1st quality, in drum, 
$162 picul. China: Tsingtao, drum 
excluded, $150 picul; Shanghai, drum 
excluded, $148 picul; Tientsin, drum 
excluded, $156 picul. Indonesia: in 
drum, $160 picul; in tin, $152 picul. 


Thailand, $168/$171  picul. Black 
Bean—Tientsin, small, $36.50  picul. 
Green Pea—Haiphong, Ist, $46.25 


picul. Burma, black, £76 per ton cif 
HK. Szechwan, Ist, $55 picul. Cam- 
bodia, $45.50  picul. Long Bean— 
Kweichow, old, $30.50 picul. Burma, 
white, $32.50 picul. Red Bean—Tien- 
tsin, new, $106 picul. Vietnam, $54 
picul, Soya Bean—Dairen, 1956 crop, 
$47.20 picul. Honan, $42.80  picul. 
Cambodia, 1st, new, $44.30 picul. Green 


Bean—Honan, $47 picul. Hopeh, $95 
per quintal. Shaniung, new, $49 picul. 
String Bean—Burma, large, $45 picul. 
Groundnut—Shelled: Philippine, new, 
$94 picul; Tsingtao, new, $99 picul and 
$1,730 per metric ton Mar forward. 
In shell: Thailand, mixed, $80 picul. 


METALS 


Mild Steel Angle Bars—Cont: 1/8” x 
ex 1° Cand) 1/8" exe l eee, SoS per 
picul; 3/16” x 1%” x 1” and 3/16” x 
1-3/4” x 1-3/4”, $60 picul; 1/4” x 2” 
x 2”, $56 picul. M.S. Flat Bars—Cont: 
1/8” x 1/2” to 1-1/4’, $61 picul; 1/4” 
xLsto 2") $59 piculy PHK 51/8) xtc 2e 
to Lyu' $62 *picul; yt exe 2 tore: 
$60 picul. M.S. Round Bars—Cont, 
40’ length: 7/8” dia, $49 picul; 1”? and 
14” dia, $49.50 picul. HK, 20’ to 40’ 
length: 1/4” to 1” dia, $56 picul. M.S. 
Square Bars—Cont, 20’ to 22’ length: 
1/2” square, $61 picul; 5/8”, $60 picul. 
M.S. Plate (4’ x 8’)—Jap: 1/16”, $67 
picul; 3/16”, $68 picul; 1/4’, $64 picul; 
1/2”, $70 picul. M.S. Joist—UK, 30’ 
length: 4” x 8” and 5” x 10”, $65 picul. 
M.S. Tees—Europe, 20’ to 22’ length: 
3/16” x 13” x 14?) $65 picul: M.S. 
Channels—Europe, 30’ length: 4” x 8” 
and 3” x 6”, $67 picul. Steel Wire 
Rope—HkK, 24 x 6 x 720’: 1-3/4”, $1.40 
pound; 2”, $1.30 lb; 2-1/4”, $1.25 lb; 
2-172) ol-20 1b. Ub 62s x Omer ras 
$2.20 lb; 1-1/2”, $1.60 Ib; 2”, $1.40 
lb. Tinplate Waste Waste—Coked: 
US, 18” x 24”, 1 ton skid, $102 per 
200 lbs; UK, 18” x 24”, $98 per 200-lb 
case. Electrolytic: US, 1 ton skid, $96 
per 200 lbs; UK, 1 ton skid, $94 per 
200 lbs. Misprint: UK, 18” x 24” and 
larger, $53 per picul. Blackplate Waste 
Waste—UK, 18” x 24” and larger, G29 
to G33, $51 per picul. Tinplate—UK, 
20” x 28”, $145 per 200-lb case of 112 
shts with tin-lining; 30” x 386”, G24, 
77c per lb. G.I. Sheet—Jap, 3’ x 7’: 
USSG 24, 62c per lb; USSG 26, 64c 
per lb; USSG 31, $6.90 per pe. Black- 
plate—Jap, 3’ x 6’: G22, $64 picul; 
G26, $62 picul. G.I. Corrugated Sheet 
—HK, 3’ x 7’: BWG 24, 62c per lb; 
BWG 26, 64c 1b; BWG 31, $7.20 per 
pe. Jap, 3’ x 7’: BWG 24, 64c Ib; 
BWG 26, 65c lb; BWG 28, 66c lb. 
Aluminum Sheet—Jap, 4’ x 8’, 99.5% 
alloy, G22, $2.28 lb. UK, rolled, 2’ 
width, 99.5% alloy, G30, $2.35 Ib. 
Brass Sheet—UK, 4’ x 4’: 20-25 lb per 
sheet, $370 picul; 30-40 lb per sheet, 
$365 picul. HK, rolled, 10-11 oz per 
sq ft, $298 picul. Zinc Sheet—Cont, 
3’ x 8’: G5, $150 picul; G6, $148 picul. 
G.I. Wire—Cont or Jap: G10 and G12, 
$65 picul; G14, $67 picul; G18, $80 
picul; G24, $88 picul. Steel Wire Rod 
—Cont or Jap: ist grade, $50 picul; 
2nd grade, $41 picul. Black Iron Pipe 
—Cont, 18’ to 22’ length: 1/2” dia, 
40c per foot; 1” dia, 71c; 1-1/2” dia, 
$1.33; 2” dia, $1.65 per foot. G.I. 
Pipe—Cont, 18’ to 22’ length: 1/2” 
dia, 53c per foot; 3/4” dia, 68c; 1-1/2” 
dia, $1.52; 2-1/2” dia, $3; 3” dia, $3.80; 
4” dia, $4.50 per foot. Wire Nail— 
HK: 5/8” x 18, $100 picul; 3/4” x 17, 
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$95 picul; 14” x 14, $68 picul. Jap: 
5/8” x 18 BWG, $105 picul; 3/4” x 17 
BWG, $95 picul; 13” x 14 BWG, $68 
picul. Steel Box Strapping—Jap: Blue. 
annealed, 5/8”, G27, 64c per lb; Cold. 
rolled, black, 3/4”, G20, $66 picul. 
Scrap Iron—Wrought iron: 1st choice, 
$490 per ton; 2nd choice, $330 per ton. 
Ship salvaged plate: 3/8”, $42 picul; 
1/2”, $43 picul. 


PAPER 


Transparent Cellophane—30 gr, 36” 
x 39”: UK, $88 per ream; Jap, $76.50 
to $81 per ream; Italy, $87 ream; 
France, $85. 30 gr, 36” x 39”, colour- 
ed, UK, $108 per ream. 30 gr, 40” x 
52”: Italy, $118 ream; France, $117 
ream. Aluminum: Foil—UK: 43” x 
6-3/4”, thin, $2.30 per lb; 60 gr, 22-lb 
ream, 20” x 26”, thick, golden, $92 per 
ream. Europe, 60 gr, 28-lb ream, 20” 
x 26”, thick, silver: spot, $87 to $90 
per ream; Mar forward, $71 to $78 
ream; Apr forward, $68 to $72. ream. 
Cigarette Paper—Japan in ream, 20” 
x 30”, 24 gr, $14.20 per ream. Glassine 
—Colourless, 30 gr, 26-lb ream, 30” x 
40”: Europe, $33.50 ream; Japan, 
$32.50 ream. Coloured, same specifica-~ 
tion, Europe, $39.50 ream. M.G. Pure 
White Sulphite—Europe, 35” x 47’: 
34 gr, 40-lb ream, $29.50 per ream; 
50/90 gr, 60/100-lb ream, 69c to 73¢ 
per lb. M.G. White Sulphite—Austria, 
40 gr, 25” x 47”, 47-lb ream, $32.50 
ream, Czechoslovakia or Germany, 
similar quality, $31 ream. M.G. Pure 
Ribbed Kraft—Sweden, 40 gr, 47-lb 
ream, 35” x 47”, $35 ream. Jap, 
38/39 gr, 45/46-lb ream, $29.50 to $31 
per ream. Europe, 60/160 gr, 75/160- 
lb ream, 75c per lb. M.G. Ribbed Imi- 
tation Kraft—Czechoslovakia or Poland. 
40 gr, 47-lb ream, 35” x 47’, $31 per 
ream. Europe, 60/160 gr, 75/160-Ib 
ream, 72c lb. M.G. Ribbed Kraft— 
China, 48-lb ream, 35” x 47”, $25.50 
ream. Woodfree Printing—Austria or 
Holland: 31” x 48”, 50 gr and below, 
43/48-lb ream, 824c Ib; 60 gr and over, 
57/60-lb ream, 82%c lb; 90/100 gr, 90/ 
100-lb ream, 79¢ lb. Jap: 60/100 gr, 
57/100-lb ream, 69c lb; 50 gr, 48-lb 
ream, 72%c lb. China: 60/90-lb ream, 
66c lb; ordinary quality, 604c lb. Mani- 
fold—22” x 384’, white: Sweden or 
Norway, 30 gr, 16-lb ream, superior 
quality, $17.50 ream; ordinary, $15.50 
ream. China: 30 gr, 16-lb ream, $12.50 
yeam. Newsprint—In reels, 50/52 gr, 
31”: US, 56c lb; Canada, 56c lb; China, 
54c lb; Jap, 50c lb; Norway, 554¢ lb; 
Austria, 55¢ Jb; Finland, 55c lb. In 
reams, 31” x 43”: Europe, 50/52 gr, 
50-lb ream, $30 ream; Jap, 50 gr, 48- 
lb ream, $25.50 ream; China, 50 gr, 
48/50-lb ream, original packing, $28 
ream and ordinary quality, $26 ream. 
Duplex Board—One side coated, 31” x 
43”: Sweden, 250 gr, 240-lb ream, $168 
ream; Norway, similar quality, $167 
ream. Sweden, 230: gr, 220-lb ream, 
$157 ream; Norway, similar quality, 
$150 ream. Straw Board—Jap: 8-16 
oz, $545 per ton; 12-14 oz, $540. 
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China: 8-14 oz, $440; 8-16 oz, $425. 
Taiwan: 8-16 oz, $415 ton. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Acetic Acid—German, glacial, 99/ 
100%, 86c per lb. German, 78/80%, 
€65c Ib. Cresylic Acid—UK,  448-lb 
drum, 64c lb. Stearic Acid—Holland, 
112-lb double bags, needle form, $1.20 
lb. Citric Acid—UK, crystal, 1-cwt 
kegs, $2 Ib. Belgium, granular, 50- 
kilo barrel, $1.80 lb. Bicarbonate of 
Ammonia—UK, 2-cwt drum, $749.50 
per ton. Germany, 50-kilo drum, $630 
per ton. Bicarbonate of Soda—China, 
50-kilo bag, $21 per bag. UK, 100- 
kilo bag, $49 per bag. Bleaching Pow- 
der—UK, 35%, 50-kilo drum, $38 per 
drum. Calcium  Carbonate—Jap: 
heavy, 33-kilo bag, $120 per ton; light, 
20-kilo bag, $315 per ton. Calcium 
Hypochloride—Jap, 60%, 50-kilo drum, 
60c lb. Caustic Soda—China, 200-kilo 
drum, $124 per drum. UK, 340-kilo 
drum, $240 per drum. Jap, 300-kilo 
drum, $187 per drum. Chrome Alum 
Europe, 200-kilo barrel, 55¢ Ib. UK, 
250-kilo barrel, 68c lb. Formalin—UK, 
40% volume, 440-lb drum, 38c lb. 
Glycerine—China, 250-kilo drum, $1.80 
lb. Holland, s.g. 1.260, 250-kilo drum, 
$1.75 Ib. Gum Arabic—Sudan, 100- 
kilo bag, $1.09 Ib. Gum Copal— 
Malaya, No. 1, 140-catty gunny bag, 
$220 per picul. Gum Damar—Malaya, 
No. 1, 140-catty gunny bag, $305 per 
picul. Lithopone—Holland, 30%, 50- 
kilo paper bag, 39%c lb. Magnesium 
Carbonate—Light, Jap, 25-kilo bag, 56c 


lb. UK, 56-lb bag, 60c lb. Shellac— 
India, No. 1, 164-lb case, $275 per 
picul. Soda Ash—China, 80-kilo bag, 


$28 per bag. UK, dense, $36.70 per 
100-kilo bag. UK, light, $30.50 per 
70-kilo bag. Sodium Cyanide—UK, 
50-kilo drum, $1.15 lb. Sodium Hydre- 
sulphite—France, 50-kilo drum, $165 
per picul. UK, 50-kilo drum, $170 per 
picul. Sodium Nitrate—Germany, 50- 
kilo gunny bag, $30 per picul. Sodium 
Perborate—Germany, 100-kilo drum, 
$1.20 Ib. Tanning Extract—Mimosa, 
105-lb gunny bag, 56c 1b; Quebracho, 
105-lb bag, 78c lb. Ultramarine Blue 
Europe, 1-cwt barrel, $127 per picul. 
Urea Moulding Powder—UK, XT grade, 
55-lb bags, $1.50 lb; X grade 112-lb 
drums, $1.75 lb. Zine Oxide—China, 
99%, 50-kilo gunny bag, 74c lb. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


Penicillin Oral Tablets—50,000 units 
per tablet: US, 1960, $1.90 per bottle 
of 12 tablets and $2.95 per carton of 
12’s; UK, 1960, 90c per carton of 12’s. 
Penicillin Oil Injection—Procaine, G, 
300,000 u per ce: UK, 1960, $1.45 per 
vial of 10 ec; US, 1960, $2.40 to $3.10 
per vial of 10 cc; Europe, 1960, $1.36 
to $1.60 per 10-cc vial. Dihydrostrep- 
tomycin—UK, 1960, 65c to 84c per 1- 
gm' vial; Canada, 1960, 92c per 1-gm 
vial; Europe, 1960, 68¢ per 1-gm vial. 
Sulfadiazine Powder—Australia, 28-lb 
tin, $23 per lb; France, 50-kilo drum, 


$23.40 lb; UK, 1-cwt drum, $23 lb; 
Germany, 50-kilo drum, $23 lb. Sulfa- 
guanidine Powder—UK, 50-kilo drum, 
$6.90 lb; France, 50-kilo drum, $7.10 
lb; Germany, 50-kilo drum, $6.90 lb. 
Sulfathiazole Powder—France, 50-kilo 
drum, $11 lb; Italy, 100-kilo drum, 
$10.30 lb; Germany, 50-kilo drum, 
$10.80 Ib. Sulfanilamide Powder— 
UK, 50-kilo drum,- $3.90 lb; Germany, 
50-kilo drum, $4 Ib; Holland, 50-kilo 
drum, $4 1b. Quinine Ethylcarbonate— 
Holland, $2.75 per 1-oz carton. Quinine 
Sulphate—Holland, 1932, $140 per 100- 
oz tin. Isoniazide Tablets—UK, $4.10 
per box of 100 100-mg tablets; $40 
per tin of 50-mg x 5,000’s; $9 per 
bottle of 50-mg x 1,000’s. Switzerland, 
$2.50 per bottle of 50-mg x 100’s. PAS 
Powder—France, $5.15 per tin of 250 
gm; Italy, $14.50 per kilo. Acetyleali- 
cylic Acid (Aspirin)—UK, 1-cwt ¢/s, 
$3.20 per lb, March forward. Ascorbic 
Acid (Vitamin C)—Canada, $45 per 1- 
kilo tin; Switzerland, $45 per 1-kilo 
bottle; Germany, 50-kilo drum, $37 per 
kilo. Glucose Powder C.P.—Holland, 
200-Ib drum, 95c lb; US, 200-lb drum, 
95c lb. Gum Acacia—UK, 20-lb tin, 
grade 2. $2.20 per lb. Phenacerin— 
UK, 1-cwt drum. $5.02 lb. Saccharum 
Lactose—UK, 56-lb bag, 95c Ib; Hol- 
land, 1-ewt bag, 98c Ib: New Zealand, 
56-1b tin. $1 per Ib. Santonin—UK, 
1-kilo tin. $13.60 oz; 1-oz bottle, $15.10 
per bot. Jap, 1-kilo tin, £35 per kilo 
cif HK, 


COTTON YARN 


Hongkong Brands—10 counts, $880 
to $960 per bale; 12’s, $900 to $970 
bale; 20’s, $1,000 to $1,150 bale; 24’s, 
$1,160 to $1,200 bale; 26’s, $1,200 to 
$1,220 bale; 30’s, $1,400 bale; 32’s, 
$1,400 to $1,730 bale; 40’s, $1,500 to 
$1,830 bale; 42’s, $1,650 bale. Japan- 
ese Brands—32’s, $1,390 to $1,420 
bale; 40’s, $1,530 to $1,560 bale; 42’s, 
$1,620 to $1,660 bale. Pakistan 
Brands—10’s, $825 to $870 bale; 12’s, 
$875 bale; 20’s, $880 to $950 bale; 21’s, 
$930 to $970 bale; 32’s, $1,180 to 
$1,240 bale. 


COTTON PIECE GOODS 


Grey Sheeting—Chinese Brands: 63 
x 64, 36” x 40 yds, $36 pc; 72 x 69, 
38” x 403 yds, $34.40 pc; 60 x 60, 36” 
x 40 yds, $35.50 pc; 60 x 56, 36” x 40 
yds, $35 pe. HK Brands: 60 x 56, 36” 
x 40 yds, forward, $37.50 pe; 60 x 60, 
$36.50 pe. Japanese Brands: 72 x 69, 
38” x 404 yds, $34.50 pe. Jeans & 
Drills—Grey Jeans: China, $34.20 pc; 
HK, $33 pe. Dyed Drill: HK, 118 x 56, 
36” x 40 yds, $1.70 to $2.50 per yd. 
Coloured Cloth—HK, 32” x 42 yds, 
dyed cotton sheeting, $40 per pc, cif 
Bangkok; HK, dyed shirting, 36” x 40 
yd, $39 per pe; HK printed shirting, 
386” x 42 yds, $1.07 per yd. White 
Shirting—Japanese Brands: $43.50 to 
$47 per pe. HK, 36” x 42 yds, $40 
per pe. Poplin—Japanese Brands: 36’, 
$1.30 to $1.60 per yd. HK Brands: 
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36” x 42 yds, $33 per pc; 36” x 30 yds, 
$32 per pe. 


RICE 


White Rice, 100% Whole—Thailand: 
old, ist grade, $61 picul; new, ist, 
$59.50 picul. White Rice—Thailand: 
special 3%, new, $54.80 picul; A 5%, 
new, ist quality, $53 picul; B 10% 
new, Ist, $50 picul; C 15% new, Ist, 
$49.50 picul; E 25%, new, $45.80 picul. 
Canton: old, $52.80 picul. Cambodia: 
2nd, $50.50 picul. Burma: lower qua- 
lity, old, 15%, $43.30 picul; old, small 
quantity packing, $38.80 picul. HK: 
old, 1st, $63 picul; 2nd, $54.70 picul. 
Broken Rice—Thailand: B 1 special, 
old, $39.60 picul; B 1 special, new, 
$37.60 picul; C 1 special, new, $32.50 
picul; C 1 ordinary, old, 2nd class, 
$30.50 picul. 


WHEAT FLOUR 


Australian Brands—$12.60 to $13.30 
per 50-lb bag and $387.50 per 150-lb 
gunny bag. American Brands—$14.90 
to $16 per 50-lb bag and $30 per 100- 
lb bag. Canadian Brands—$17.50 to 
$19 per 50-lb bag and $36.50 to $37.60 
per 100-lb cloth bag. Japanese Brands 
$12.90 to $13.80 per 50-lb bag. Hong- 
kong Brands—$12.80 to $17.50 per 50- 
lb bag. 


SUGAR 


Granulated Sugar—Taiwan, refined: 
No. 24, $56 picul; No. 18, $49.50 picul. 
Japan, fine, $69 picul. HK: fine, $67.30 
picul; brown, $41 picul. Philippine, 
brown, $49 picul. Sugar Slab—HK: 


1st, $51 picul; 2nd, $49 picul. China: 
2nd, in jar, $48 picul. Candy Sugar— 
HK, 2nd, $61 picul. Malt Sugar— 


Thailand, $40 picul. 


CEMENT 


Hongkong Brand s—Emeralcrete, 
rapid hardening, $8.30 per 112-lb bag; 
Emerald, $7.30 per 112-lb bag and 
$6.40 per 100-lb bag. Snowcrete, 
white cement, $73 per 375-lb-drum and 
$16.20 per 1-cwt bag. Chinese Brands 
—Five Rams, 45-kilo bags, $119 per 
metric ton cif HK ex-ship. Japanese 
Brands—$6 per 100-lb bag for or- 
dinary cement and $15 per l-ewt bag 
for white cement. 


GUNNY BAG 


Heavy Cees—43” x 29’, 23 lbs with 
a 2” green stripe, made in India, $1.95 
each for spot and $1.86 each for for- 
ward cargo. Used Gunny Bag—2} lbs, 
8 blue stripes, spot, $1.40 pc. 


WINDOW GLASS 


Japanese Products—16-0z, 100 sq ft 
packing, size 40” to 50” 70% and 51” 
to 80” 30%, $24.80 per case. Polish 
Brands—16/18 oz, 100 sq ft packing, 
$23 per case. Czech Origin—16/18 oz, 
$23.50 per case. 
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HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
3 weeks ended February 2, 1957: 


Million Company (Hongkong) 
Limited—Exporters and importers; 
Nominal Capital, HK$100,090; Regis- 


tered Office, 26 Connaught Road West, 
Hongkong; Subscribers, Ng Ping Nin, 
5 Mosque Junction, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Ng Tze Sham, 5 Mosque June 
tion, Hongkong, Merchant. 


The Mercantile Bank of India (Hong- 
kong Nominees) Limited—Trustees; 
Nominal Capital, HK$1,000; Registered 
Office, 7 Queen’s Road Central, Hong- 
kong; Subseribers, A. G. Donn, 302 
The Peak. Hongkong, Bank Manager; 
I. M. Ward, 199 The Peak, Hongkong, 
Bank Official. 


Pearl Mutual 
Limited—Nominal Capital, 
000; Registered Office, 502 Bank of 
East Asia Building, Hongkong; Sub- 
seribers, A. F. Clark, 14F Headland 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Andrew 
K. W. Eu, “Eucliff’, Repulse Bay, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


Funds 


Investment 


HK$500,- 


Marine Development Company, Limit- 


ed—Shipowncrs; Nominal Capital, 
HK$500,000; Registered Office, 905 
Wing On Life Building, Des Voeux 


Road Central, Hongkong; Subscribers, 
W. S. Cheng, 111 Chatham Road, Kow- 
loon, Widow; George Cheng, 905 Wing 
On Life Building, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Hongkong Fir Shipping Company 
Limited—Shipowners; Nominal Capital, 
HK$6,500,000; Registered Office, 341 
Alexandra House, Hongkong; Subscri- 
bers, William Charles Gomersall, 515A 
The Peak, Hongkong, Chartered Elec- 
trical Engineer; Alistair Drummond, 
18 Shek O, Hongkong, Chartered Ac- 
countant. 


Majestic Restaurant Limited—No- 
minal Capital, HK$500,000; Registered 
Office, 36 Des Voecux Road Central, 
Hongkong, Subscribers, H. C. Li, 346 
King’s Road, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Chow Hang, 3 Li Chit Street, Wanchai, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


Shell Far East Holdings Limited— 
To deal in stock exchange; Nominal 
Capital, £10,000; Registered Office, 
Shell House, Hongkong; Subscribers, 
D. Brittan Evans, 17 Shek O, Hong- 
kong, Solicitor; F. G. Nigel, 35 Deep 
Water Bay Road, Hongkong, Solicitor. 


The Oriental Maritime Company, 
Limited—Shipowners; Nominal Capital, 
HK$20,000; Registered Office, c/o Brut- 
ton & Co., Windsor House, Hongkong; 


Subscribers, Ke Tsubokawa, J17 
Chatham Road, Kowloon, Merchant; 
S. Ng Quinn, 64A Leighton Road, 


Hongkong, Solicitor. 


Hongkong Tankers Limited—Ship- 
owners; Nominal Capital: HK$1 m; 
Registered Office: 701/7 Edinburgh 


House, Hongkong; Subscribers: Martin 
Wyndham Hedley Calvert, 261 The 
Peak, Hongkong, Steamship Manager; 
Peter Oswald Scales, 261 The Peak, 
Hongkong, Company Secretary. 


Ling Nam Tea House, Limited— 
Nominal Capital: HK$300,000; Regis- 
tered Office: 346-848 Queen’s Road 
Central, Hongkong; Subscribers: Chung 
Pok Sang, 9 Village Terrace, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Chung Hau Chuen, 9 
Village Terrace, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Champagne’ Restaurant Limited— 
Nominal Capital: HK$500,000; Regis- 
tered Office: Champagne Court, Kow- 
loon; Subseribers: Wong Jim Wan, 49 
Blue Pool Road, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Wong Sui Lun, Hongkong Model House, 
Merchant; Tse Sieu Hung, 15 Ching Wa 
Street, Hongkong, Merchant; Chau 
Kwan Nin, 1 New Eastern Terrace, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


Kun Hing and Company, Limited— 
Importers & exporters; Nominal 
Capital: HK$1 m; Registered Office, 15 
Wing Kut Street, Hongkong; Sub- 
secribers: Tye Kun Cheung, 65 Caine 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Lam Po 
Chue, 202 Portland Street, Kowloon, 
Married Woman. 


Reliance Garment Factory, Limited— 


Nominal Capital: HK$200,000; Regis- 
tered Office: 108-110 Bedford Road, 
Kowloon; Subseribers: James J. P. 


Chen, 129 Hau Pui Loong Road, Kow- 
loon, Merchant; Lee Nam, 19 Taikok- 
tsui Road, Kowloon, Merchant. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic ReviEw 


Piccadilly Restaurant, Limited— 
Nominal Capital: HK$150,000; Regis- 
tered Office: 62A-68 Queen’s Road 


Central, Hongkong; Subscribers: Chung 
Pok Sang, 9 Village Terrace, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Chung Hau Chuen, 9 
Village Terrace, Hongkong, Merchant. 

Mouldex Button Industries, Limited 
—Manufacturers of buttons; Nominal 
Capital: HK$200,000; Registered 
Office: 604 Hongkong & Shanghai Bank 
Building, Mongkok, Kowloon; Sub- 
scribers: James Koh Sing Wang, 3 
Osmanthus Road, Yau Yat Chuen, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Yue Kwong Tack, 
49 Sai Yee Street, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Lee Yuen Company, Limited— 
Importers & exporters; Nominal Capi- 
tal: HK$300,000; Registered Office: 
129 Des Voeux Road West, Hongkong; 
Subscribers: Lee Yee Chee, 15 Fort 
Street, North Point, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Chan Yuk Mei, 15 Fort Street, 
North Point, Hongkong, Married Wo- 
man. 


Tak Yue’ Restaurant + Limited— 
Keepers of restaurants; Nominal Capi- 


tal: HK$150,000; Registered Office: 
372-378 Shanghai Street, Kowloon; 
Subscribers: Lai Wing, 158 Prince 


Edward Road, Kowloon, Merchant; To 
Sui Chan, 158 Prince Edward Road, 
Kowloon, Married Woman. 


Samoka (Hongkong) Limited— 
To manufacture and deal in tobacco & 
cigars; Nominal Capital: HK$500,000; 
Registered Office: 601 Marina House, 
Hongkong; Subscribers: Horace Kadoo- 
rie, St. George’s Building, Hongkong, 
Company Director; L. Kadoorie, St. 
George’s Building, Hongkong, Com- 
pany Director. 


Kiu Fung Investment Company, 
Limited—To invest in real estates; 
Nominal Capital: HK$3 m.; Registered 
Office: 301 China Building, Hongkong; 
Subscribers: Kwan Kai Ming, 152 Nga 
Tsin Wai Road, Kowloon, Merchant; 
Chui Yu Chuen, 71 Granville Road, 
Kowloon, Merchant. 


Star Light Trading Company, Limit- 
ed—Exporters and importers; Nominal 
Capital: HK$20,000; Registered Office: 
3A Arbuthnot Road, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers: Ma Wing Hung, 3A Arbuthnot 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant; J. R. 
Oliver, 1 Chatham Path, May Road, 
Hongkong, Solicitor. 


